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HORACE GREELEY, 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“There was one strange thing at Vanity Fair that qroubled 
me. Amid all the occupations and amusements of the Fair, 
nothing was more common than for a person—whether at 
feast, theater, or church, or trafficing for wealth and honors, 
or whatever he might be doing, and however unseasonsable 
the interruption—suddenly to vanish like a soap-bubble, and 
never more to be seen of his fellows; and so used were they 
to such little accidents, that they went on with their business 
as quietly as if nothing had happened.” 


—HAWTHORNE, in The Celestial Raitroad. 


S we traveled yesterday in the cars, a brisk, 
cheery urchin, from time to time, walked 
through them, with ‘‘ Here’s your daily papers, 
with all about the death of Horace Greeley!” So 
used already were all the occupants of the car to 
the sound, that they dozed, or nodded, or looked 
out of the windows with the usual air of railroad 
stolidity. This youth, from time to time, as the 
cars took up fresh passengers, made his rounds 
with a lively chirp : ‘‘ Here’s all about the death of 
Horace Greeley, gentlemen !” and his persistence 
seemed to amuse one man, who stopped him and 
began examining his wares. 
_ “ Horace Greeley dead, is he ?” he said, in a tone 
of inquiry, just to see what the lively urchin would 
answer. ‘‘ Yes, dead,” says the boy, with the usual 
ready utterance of his tribe; ‘“‘ate too much 
Thanksgiving dinner; turkey didn’t agree with 
him.” vd 

A few idle people laughed at this sally, and the 
rest looked out of the window. They had heard 
all about it before. The news was getting old. 
Horace Greeley was already laid away among the 
things that are past. 

Still farther on, and a man got in who had evi- 
dently been a forward Greeley man in the late can- 
vass. He quoted, ina loud strident tone, a sentence 
from a funeral eulogy in a journal lately one of Mr. 
Greeley’s strongest opponents, which we were glad 
to hear. Death, it seems, then, had done this en- 
nobling work, drawing his effacing finger over all 
the evil and brightening and glorifying the good. 

Who is there, however high in riches, power, 
success, who does not see in this sudden vanishing 
of so prominent an actor from the stage how soon 
his own turn may come? Let each man now hold- 
ing power and place imagine how soon his own 
name may be hawked through the cars, as a wind- 
fall in the way of news to the sprightly genius 
of the paper. As Burke once said, on the death of 
a rival candidate before an election, it teaches us 
‘what shadows we are and what shadows we 
pursue.” . ‘ 

Only last July we were in Congress Hall at Sara- 
toga, surrounded by both the partisans and oppo- 
nents of Horace Greeley. Men who had chosen 
him for their leader were building around and on 
him their schemes of ambition, place, and power ; 
old enemies training their tongues to hard and un- 
accustomed exercises of praise and eulogy, and 
old friends to as unaccustomed terms of censure. 
But at that time the issue seemed to everybody 
doubtful. The height of worldly honor seemed 
then a fair possibility for him and his. For 
his beantiful accomplished daughters, the pleas- 
ures and power and hospitalities of the White 
House, which none were more fitted to adorn; 
for himself, a standing among kings and princes 
as the head of the greatest republic of the 
earth. Before December came, utter, overwhelming 
political defeat ! household sorrow ! the shadow of 
death over the wife whom he loved so faithfully— 
and at last, the poor, white head sunk. The bub- 
ble of life burst, and Horace Greeley passed from 
us. ‘\He shall return to his home no more—nei- 


ther shall his place know him any more.” 


it is affecting to think how silently the great God 
sitting above all, and kaowing the end from the 


beginning, looked down on the hurried, heated 
transactions of the Presidential campaign. He 
saw the hope, the calculations, the confidence of 
this poor mortal, already doomed, and advancing 
toward the hour of defeat and death. And doubt- 
less to the All-pitiful there was deep pathos in his 
blind security. 


It is said that despite Mr. Greeley’s own calm 
and judicious bearing amid the heated conflict, 
this canvass has been distinguished above many 
others by the bitterness of its personalities, by 
warfare to the knife, by satire that stings, by 
sneers that sear, by accusations that thrust to the 
very heart of character; and He that sat in the 
heavens saw what all this wrangle was so soon to 
end in! 

Suddenly death stands in the midst ; knives are 
dropped ; sneers and sareasms change to sorrowful 
remembrances. ‘ After all,” they say, ‘‘ We are 
brothers! We are all poor, erring mortals, blotted 
out in an hour. Let us not be hard on one an- 
other.” Of one thing we are now sure, that every 
one who through this canvass, spoke kindly of 
Horace Greeley, even while opposing, is now glad 
that he did so; that every one who sneered and 
stabbed, now in his heart takes back the sneer and 
stab. There have been very droll pictures ahd 
caricatures, but we shall look at them in future 
times with a tear in the eye, for the farce that 
turned out so deep a tragedy ! 

The poor old white hat ! if, alas, it covered many 
weaknesses, covered also much strength, much real 
kindness and benevolence, and much that the 
world will be the better for—and whose hat does 
not cover weakness ? Who could bear to be held 
up, inspected microscopically, anatomized, as he 
has been? Surely all his faults have been fully 
told—aecented, blazoned, as his must be who seeks 
the honors of this world. And now, in that puri- 
fied air which Death always brings, the truth will 
be seen more clearly, and the award will be more 
justly because more mercifully rendered. 

For a long course of years, Horace Greéfey has 
stood among us, known and counted on, in the 
community, as one of the great and stable influ- 
ences for good. Such, undoubtedly, has been the 
main drift and current of his life. 

George Eliot says it is her creed, that ‘ by desir- 
ing what is perfectly good, even when we don’t 
quite understand what it is, and cannot do what 
we would, we are part of the divine power against 
evil—widening the skirts of light, and making the 
struggle with darkness narrower.” Certainly for 
many years Horace Greeley has been among the 
desirers and seekers of the perfect good, (even 
though he, like the rest of us, cannot be deemed 
to have perfectly understood what it was,) and so 
he has been ‘“‘part of the divine power against 
evil.” It was from the first his impulse to make 
the world better. Every new movement of reform 
had his willing ear, his pen, his journal. 

Yet, though of a certain simplicity of credulity in 
accepting fresh ideas with high claims, he had a 
common sense that stopped short of any radica] 
absurdity. He examined the phenomena of spirit- 
ualism, and admitted them as facts, but without 
becoming a spiritualist. lie favored the equal 
rights and advanced education of women, without 
going to the extreme ground of modern reformers, 
Above all, he put his good sense and stability like 
a rock before the immutable sanctity of marriage, 
and by precept and example upheld its indissoluble 
sacredness. Though not of a temper or courage 
to be in the advance guard in the assault on slav- 
ery, yet in that portion of the field that he oceu- 
pied he did grand and important service. The 
Tribune has been one of the great bulwarks of 
liberty and justice. For all these things society 
| owes him a lasting debt of grateful remembrance, 











While we confess that, at the last, the daz- 
zling ambition, before which so many of our most 
gifted men have waxed weak, blinded and misled 
him as to true courses and issues, we will accept it 
in humility as one more instance of the frailty of 
that poor human nature which we all share. 

To-day comes the account of his last hours. One 
sentence the dying man framed so often, that the 
attendants learned to catch the faint half-utterance 
—‘‘T know that my Redeemer liveth.” Is it need- 
ful that a man live the life of a saint—that he be 
spotless, perfect, and without fault, in order that 
he may say this in his dying hour? May not he 
who has often and many times failed, who has been 
tossed with passion, misled by ambition, and yet, 
through all, kept a hand on the central desire of 
good, say at last, “‘I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth ?” 

Above all the struggles and conflicts, the sneers, 
the reproaches, the burning criminations and re- 
criminations of men in this lower sphere, sits God 
the Redeemer, looking down on each and all to 
see what is precious and salvable in each; always 
pitiful, always hopeful, and ready to be Refuge and 
Helper whenever the humbled soul cries out to him. 
God, the Redeemer, the friend of each and all—not 
because we are good, but because He is good; not 
because we are-loving, but because He is loving— 
stretching down his hand to lift the soul above the 
darkness of this world—to the land where truth 
shall be seen clearly—where evil shall wither and 
drop away, and good be made eternal, 
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DOCTRINE. 
BY EDWARD E, HALE, 


FEW weeks since, I had a letter from a lady 

‘&X educated among Roman Catholics, quite a 
stranger tome. She asked for some information 
about the views which Protestants have of reli- 
gion. The letter closed thus :— 

“May I, then, ask you to tell me what your religion 
teaches we should believe and do, in order to be saved? 
Also (as I believe Protestants do not all hold the same 
opinions on all subjects) in what they differ, and which 
of them is really the true Church, and any advice you 
may think suitable for an earnest seeker for truth. 

“The world seems so wicked, and growing even more 
so, and life is so full of care and sorrow, that one must 
have something safe to rest on, and something about 
which there never can be any doubt. 

“T beg you to answer ine, and to consider “how long 
the days seem to one in doubt and mental inquietude. 

I suppose there may be readers of the Christian 
Union who, in one or another stress of controversy 
—perhaps in some dissatisfaction of life, or inabil- 
ity to make themselves understood among their 
near friends—are in trouble like what this lady is 
in. I copy this part of her letter, therefore, and 
propose to repeat in print substantially what I 
said to her. %9 

I said that I thought she was probably on the’ 
wrong track in asking me about my special doc- 
trines of theology first. For it is very evident that 
she has one Adviser much nearer to her than I am, 
and much wiser, if only she can come at Him, 
and feel that she does. Simply, then, she wants 
only such doctrine or instruction as may give to 
her the sense of the Real Presence, that she may 
tell her Heavenly Father everything and listen for 
everything. I begged her, therefore, in my letter 
to her, before I had finished the first page, that, 
before she read one word farther, she would stop 
reading, and ask that Present Father to help her 
out of her loneliness. She implied that she had 
not much faith. I did not suppose she had. But 
I wanted her to use what she had. And I told her 
that if she used that, the whole experience of 
God’s children in the world showed that she 
would have more. 


The truth is, that the Roman Church, and most 


| Protestant Churches, are alike in error, in giving 
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the impression that intellectual conviction, or what 
they call sound doctrine,.is the special or immediate 
help to that purity of heart in which, in literal fact, 
ope sees God. Now, sound doctrine is a very good 
thing. But there is no evidence that learning, or what 
Paul calls the wisdom of the world, or what we are 
apt to call sound doctrine, is essential to the seeing 
God, or heering him—to the closest communion with 
him. Probsbly, sound physical health and great ca- 
pacity for enjoyment, have much more to do with 
helping towards this communion than the soundest in- 
tellectual doctrine has. For, as we cannot say too 
often, so soon as one has heard God’s whisper, or has 
spoken to him and been sure that he has heard, that 
person becomes quite indifferent to all the sp<cula- 
tions about the way in which God draws near to man 
or man to God. And Uncle Tom in his cabin ha3 quite 
as good opportunity for conference wita God, or for 
communion—converaation I called it, in whatI said 
in this journal last week—as Dr. Johnson has in all 
the lumber-room of his learning, or Alexander Hum- 
boldt in all the lumber-room of his collections, or any 
of the theoretical theologians in all the lumber-rooms 
of their deductions. 

If I could, therefore, I should persuade my un- 
known friend that for the present she need not trou- 
bie herself about Doctrine, further than to come in 
her own personal experiencs upon some living con- 
viction as to prayer. 

In reference to the precise quoastions which I have 
copied, I ventured to say to her that I doubted whe- 
ther the first one really expressed her own anxisty. I 
do not believe that her first trouble is a fear that she 
may be damned in some future life. She has caught 
that cry from poor preachers, who have caught it 
from the cry of the prison-keeper in Philippi. What 
ehe really wants is here and now to be sure of God’s 
life. She wants to do His work, and to be sire of His 
love, and, when she is tired or distressed, to rest in 
His arms as His child. So soon a3 she is in the way of 
coming to Him for this sympathy and help she will re- 
ceive it—she will have His answer, and will bo per- 
fectly sure that she has His answer. And that sure- 
ness or surety is what she is after. It is only by coming 
to Him that she will find it. 

I will, at some other time, try to explain to any 
reader of this paper how I think such a person, in 
seeking this sureness, will be helped by intercourse 
with other sympathizing friends. I ought now, how- 
ever, to say something a3 to what I suppose will be 
this lady’s answer, as soon as she does answer my let- 
ter. She will say, I suppose: 

“ How are you 80 sure about all this? How do you 
know al] this which you tell me? Iam uncertain—you 
are certain. I am dissatisfied—you are satistied. I ask 
for something sure. You say tnat the presonoa of Gad 
and the love of God are sure. Why are you so cer- 
tain? How do you come to beso cartain? And what 
is the evidence of this present and absolute love of 
God?” 

‘Now, the grcat danger of our answers to these ques” 
tions is, that they are so elaborate as to require study 
and the following out of trains of deduction, and that, 
after all, they rest on human authority, so. that they 
do not commend themselves as eure. 

God’s answer, on the other hand, must bs simple 
enough for Uncle Tom in his cabin, for the Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain, for Man Friday on the island; it 
must be an answer to be tested by persons without in- 
tellectual education, and yet its autnority, when it is 
tested, must besuch as everyone will accept who tries 
the experiments it requires. Bearing all this in mind, 
Ianswer that question thus ;—substantially as I should 
anewer it if one of you boys and girls came into this 
room and put to me the same question to-night, one 
of us ¢i.ting on one side of the stove and one on tho 
other. 

I should say substantially this: 

‘In the first place, the best people I knew when I 
was a boy, and thoeeI loved most, trained me in the 
habit of confiding everything to tod, telling him the 
whole story. As 1 grew old enough to think and ask 
questions, I observed that the pe»ple who had that 
gort of confidence in Him were ths happy people— 
strong, well balanced and successful people. ‘More 
than this—I fourd as I grew up that there were cer- 
tain realities I wanted no advica upon. 1 must speak 
the truth. I knewthat purity was better than im- 
purity. Love was better than hate—and I knew that 
tou. Here were things where I neaded no authority. 
Most of all, I could not help seeving that Jesus Christ— 
whose confidence in God was absolute—who lived and 
moved in God's life—is the person who has most com- 
Tletely swayed society and the world. Prejudised 
thus to look with confidence on a relizious life—a Jife 
of intercourse with God—I have once and azair, from 
boyhood till now, tried the great experiment; I have 
once and again come to God as to a Living Friend, io 
joy or in doubt; and, when I have really done that, I 
have been sure of answer.”’ 

The religious life began in the educat’on of biby- 
hood; it has ripened in the experiense of manhood. 
That is the regson it is sure. 

This is to say, that any Christian teach<r, eager that 
another shall enjoy the confidence which he enjoys 
himself, wants to have this other try the Great Ex- 
periment of Life, and learn by Experience what will 
never be Jearned without Experience. ‘ Plunge into 
the ccean of Gcd's Love, and see if you do not learn 
to swim.” That is what we say; and when you say 
that that is atsurd—that we ought to teach you the 
doctrine, and convince your reason, before we expect 





you to try the experiment, we say that you might. 


as fairly ask us to make you good swimmers before 
you chose, to go into the water. 

Now, to try the Great Experjment, you need, first, 
to use what faith you have got—as, for instance, you 
know Truth from Falsehood; you know Purity from 
Impurity; you know Love from Hate. Use that 
knowledge—live upon it—and you will find it grows 
to more. As William Greene says, very wisely, if you 
want a quality, act as thoagh you had it already, and 
by habit it will grow. 

Secondly—You are not alonein this world, nor in this 
business. Select, then, the best men and women you 
can find, that you believe in most, for friends and 
cempanions. It is not necessary that they live m your 
town or your county. They may never have seen 
New Altona, nor lived west of the Missizsippi. You 
may krow them by books, perhaps; some of our best 
friends come tousso. Cultivate their acquaintances, 
and get the good of their experience. See what 
strength you can find in the lives of the real saints— 
Thomas Arnoid, Vincent de Paul, the Moravians, 
George Herbert, Christopher Columbus, St. Francis, 
St Bernard, St. Augustine, St. Paul. There is a rather 
queer collection, but they are men who have led ths 
world forward. Getat the secret of their lives, and 
eee if it is not worth while to make it the sacret of 
ycurs, 

Thirdly—Be sure you know what the life of Jesus 
Christ was. Find the secret cf his life, and ask if it is 
not worth whiie to make it the sscret of yours. 

Fourthly, and all through—F rom the beginning to the 
end of a}] this training you ought to bein the closest 
intercouree with ths Father in whose image you are 
wade, of whose Nature you may partake, whoso Life 
flows in your veins. You tell Him what you enjoy— 
to thank Him. That any one can do. You tell Him 
when you are in trouble, were it on'y to relieve your 
breaking heart by telling somebody. You show Him 
what resources you have, for this duty or that, were 
it only to consult Him. More and more naturally you 
live in His presence. To His being and His care you 
refer whatever you enjoy; the air, perfams, light and 
beauty of the world, the rest of home, the love of 
children, and the glory of success. These are the in- 
dications of love as truly present now as when the 
worlds were first hung in space. : 

The more you try the Great Experiment of this Real 
Presence, the lets is it an Experiment and the more 
certain are you‘who try. This is of course, for you 
are bringing Life back to the Fountain of Life. The 
man who swims is certain that the water buoys him 
up. The wan who loves is certain that he was not 
made to live alone. The man who breathes needs no 
cbemist’s deduction to show him that the air supports 
his life. And, just so, the child of God, who lives in 
Gcd, with Goi, and for God, is sure; needs no priest 
for a confersor, needs no sign in the heavens for an 
evidence—needs no dictum of a synod for a direction. 

“| know that thou hearest me always.”’ 








FORAGING. 


LEANING for the hundredth time, the spar- 
rows flit along the weeds and bushes of my back 
yard tpon the Heights. They come early and con- 
tinue to come in relays till mid-forenoon,—gleaning 
bere and there a seed which would have rejoiced them 
yesterday, but which they are glad to-day that they 
overlooked yesterday—poor harvesting! They neither 
reap nor gather into barns, yet their Heavenly Father 
feedeth them, Howdoth he feed them? By those ar- 
rapgements of nature which give life and support to 
all the tribes of living things. He gives hunger first, 
and hurger inspires industry, and industry becomes 
in‘ eliigent and expert. 

Is there on all Brooklyn Heights an unexplored 
rook in which might be found chrysalis, tor- 
pid bug, or secret egg, which they will not find? 
They epread along the grass, peering under every 
tuft, or leaf, or chance bunch of wind-blown stuff. 
They search the fence, and know every creyice, and all 
the hiding places under the rails; they pser in beaind 
the shutters where insects harbor. Thus, they trudge 
to market with no basket, but go out every day asif 
on a perpetual pic-nic. As was said to Peter in his 
Virior,—Arisessiay and eat,—so they find and eat at the 
game instant. One may seeadealof sharp-mindedness 
in an English sparrow, but no apparent providenes. 
They live by the day. They never forage for to-mor- 
row. 

Firet in order of duties comes fesding, which oc- 
cupies in summer but a little while, and in autumn a 
longer period, in proportion as they search wide for 
their food. Next they must drink, and if the weathor 
be propitious, wash themselves; then they collect in 
flocks, and ging or quarrel as the mood takes then. 
Everythirg goes light cn some days, and then thay 
might be elected honorary members of the peaos 
society. Yet the little wretches have a shocking way 
of falling from grace, and on some days seem possassed 
with the very spirit of pugnacity. 

But all this is domestic and purely a matter of thair 
own, and affords Lo justification to the base behavior 
cf cats, thit rise early, that seek the back yard, and 
crouch bebind shrubs or vines, stiller than stillness 
itself, all eye, all coiled-up energy, which, like a spring 
let go, shoots the cat far up into the air with paw out- 
stretched, dealing a blow on a laggard sj arrow, and 
brivgirg him with feathers flying to the ground,—no 
reprieve, no benefit ef clergy, but a sudden and total 





baking of himself over into .cat. Who could stand 


and behold this deed without a shock to his whole 
moral constitution calling for instant vengeance? If 
the Congress water bottle, hurled with energy, strikes 
within an inch cf the cat’s nose, explodes, and the cat 
is seen again leaping three feet straight up into the air, 
who shall cry shame? Ido. I that sent the missile, 
For what has been done, in the simplicity of natura, 
that is wrong? Was it wicked to be hungry ? Was it 
against the course of nature fcr one thing to eat 
another? Shall Z,on whose head rests the blood of 
countless hundred chickens, sitin judgment on a cat 
for eating a sparrow? Shall sparrows dare to con< 
demn in acat that which every one of them for him- 
self does without blushing ? That very sparrow which 
just now served the cat for a breakfast morsel, had 
qeen devouring living creatures whose life was as dear 
to them as a bird’s life is to it. 

Clearly, the right to be a bird, a cat, a wolf, a lion, 
carries with ita right to all means of support. Mon 
count themeelves the center and sriterion of all rights 
in the animal kingdom. The world revolves around 
its center, Man! The great kingdom of inferior things 
around bim has norights! He gives thanks for what- 
ever creature ministers to his happiness; and forall 
the innumerable things in darkness and light that pay 
him no tribute, he wonders why they were mate! 
§1l1kworms and bees he thinks well of; but the myriad 
gauzy dancers in the summer air, the vast family of 
stolid beetles, the teasing flies, the leaf-eating worms, 
the web-weaving spiders, the various little people 
under stones in summer pastures, the silont borers 
that eat through sunless days and live in darkness,— 
these and innumerable other things strange and beau- 
tiful that fill the whole realm with curious enginery 
and beauty,—men regard with indifference, or aver- 
sicn, as so much surplusage, a mere wasie of the 
divine ingenuity! 

But, there they go—the sparrows! What do they 
care for the cat’s meal? They do not seem to miss 
their companion! A minute ago he was chirping 
among them; swinging on the chrysanthemum stalk; 
fitting, sideways, on a vine, with hia bright eye alert 
for aseed or morzel, as hungry as the beat of them, 
The cat struck him; the rest flew away, glesful, 
laughing, chattering, as if nothing had hap >ened!. 
Not cne to watch the funeral, no grace said by the 
cat, and no requiem by the sparrows! There they go, 
stringing along in nimble twos and threcs, soon clearing 
the bushes; gathering again yonder; scarcely set- 
1led befcre scme nervous fellow staris again, and all 
the crowd rise in a whirl, sweep round the house, and 
rush for the ivy, which covers a whole house-side; and 
then, behind the leaves, in and out, upon the seedless 
creeping branches, they have a Parliament, or French 
Assembly rather, for all jabber furiously, néver li3- 
ten, everyone is madder than his fellow, ardin a mo< 
ment all flash forth in a noisy flight, to end their quar< 
rels by getting something to eat or drink ! % 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


GETTING A PERSONAL SENSE OF GOD. 
Frmay Evenrnea, Dec. 6,1872. 


SUPPOSE that if there is any one single 

element which is coveted and desired by thosa 
who are etriving to live Christianly, it is such a sense 
of the presence of God that they live continua!ly con- 
scious of that presence. If there is any complaint on 
the part of congcientious, simple-minded, earnest men 
and women who are endeavoring to live a right life, 
it is the sad complaint that they cannot realize a pres- 
ent Christ. 

Now, you will find in almost all teachers—2specia'ly 
thore of a glowing fervor and imagination—an earnest 
and thorcughly honest attempt to bring msn up to 
that point in which, as it is said, God shall bs revealed 
tothem. And the questions come up, “ Is it true that 
all men may have a conscious vision or sense of God as 
Father or as Christ? Is it the appropriate and nor- 
mal reeult of conversion? Is it within the sphere of | 
the human will, so that we can haveitif wo choose? 
Dees it lie within the reach of all? or is it a special 
giit?’’--and many other like questions. 

I can have no doubt whatever that the early Chris- 
tiers had a sense of Christ that we reach by other 
channels and under other influsnces, if we reach it ab 
all. Jn the first place, when they were called to belisva 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, they were c2!ici—the first 
disciples, snd these who immediately followed in the 
spostolic age—to believe on One, who either was 
living, or had just lived, and about whom the whole 
air was full of conversation and of knowledge. 

There were those who believed that Christ would 
come in their own day. Paul was one of them, as is 
shown by his epist'es. His belief in the coming of 
Christ during his life was a theme of intense gratula- 
tion. And it brought Christ very near to him, for he 
lived as one who was expecting, to-morrow, or the 
next day, or the next year, toree Christ. He seems 
not to have had, in the beginning, any sense of the 
consummation of the divine plan; but he saw, as the 
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preph:ts caw, the future, without perspective. The 
‘whole future lay before him, without distinctions of 
time. 

But we have nct these things. Our Cariat is to us, 
if I may siy so, purely an imaginary Being. While 
he is rea) and revealed in his attributes in ths word 
of Go: , it remains for us to take up the languaze which 
we find there, and frame it into something which our 
minds can take holé of. And this req.ires on our part 
the exercise of the intellect and the imagination. 

Now, allmen do notstand on the same plane in‘ re- 
gard tothat. Itis notas easy for cne as for another 
to have a realization ofan invis blething. It isnot as 
eas: for oneas for anoth:-r to a¢apt his thoughts and 
feelings to the invisible aad imagined Being. Taare 
are gifts of grace recognized by ths apostle, ani by 
every di‘cerning psstor ,which bring persons int» that 
staie of mind in which Christ is real to them; bat he 
is not real to them all alike. There is a great differ- 
ence io the power of men to conceive of spiritual 
tLings—ss much difference as there is in their p>wer 
to conceive of material thinga. But that the realiza- 
tion of Christ is within the reach of all menia sons 
degree, Idon’t doubt. Neither do I doubt thatit isa 
realiz: tion v hich come: from an intease action of ths 
mind. It comes, not froma dull and sluggich action, 
put from a perfcrvid interest ia relig.ous things, 

IT know that when revivals prevail, when the atmo- 
sphere is warm like the summer, when every heart is 
lending its sympathy to every other heart, and men 
make each other glow with re‘igious zal, and thsy 
rise toa higher platform, and receive tho Giviae in- 
fivence through these sppointed channels and instru- 
mentslities—I know that then the vision breaks upon 
one after another with greater or jess degree of vivid- 
ress. But how many cf these who are thus brought 
into attate in which they have area‘izition of Carist, 
keep right straight along down through life and make 
that realization constantly usable? I cannotsay; but 
my impression is that not one in ten of a!l the persons 
‘who Cull themselves Christians, or that are regarded 
as Chri: tian people, does it. With how many of them 
is it b»bitua’, so that they can turn to it at any mo- 

ment? How many have such a sense of Carist that 
they can look at it asa motaer looks at the portriit of 
her chld, or as 8 child looks at a portvait of his fa- 
ther, crawing it out, and refreshing the eye by it, at 
will? Not near so many, I think, as ought to. I think 
that, comparatively speaking, this is ths experience 
of but few. Religious life seems to me to be very 
much ethical life, with cccasiona! fervors produced by 
accial circumstances. People are converted; they go 
into church; they say, ‘‘I have had no great experi- 
enc:,’’ or, “Ihave had a great experience,” as the case 


-claration of love in words. 





may te; but what they attempt to do from day to 
.dev is to live about right, to have a view of Christ if 
they can, to mourn over a lack cf it if they car~ 
ard to wish they could. -13t, 
Now and then there are persons who 
his sense of Christ ever present ~ 

a 4 ae cur models and id wm a them; and 
admiration; and sometimes *  ~#8, and excite our 


" ey plunge us into des- 
pair, because we cannot” 1) Shay they have, Ths 


apestie’s prayer, how” ver, was that Christ might grow 
inmen. Youms" wake a fanciful interpretation of it 
if youchoose- 7 qo not know exactly what shade to 
give it. W's are to grow in grave, and to grow in the 
knowlé” ge of Christ. We are to put on Christ asa 
ger ent, according to the figurative language of 
Scripture; and he is to be formed in us. There isa 
‘primitive stage; there is a germ form; thore is a nas- 
cent condition; there is the infant Christ, as it were, 
in us; and there is the youth and the manhood of 
Christ to be developed in us, in order that we may 
have in our conception a full and glorious vision of 
him in after life. I do not believe that men can rush 
up to such a vision of Christ, I believe that no person 
—certainly no ordinary person—can come to a full 
and satisiying vision of Christ, without going through 
intermediate stages of its development in them, by the 
cultivation of that state of mind by which they are 
— to appreciate and appropriata this diving 
ea. 

Now, look at it in another way. Suppose it were in 
your power to do by the Lord what you do by your 
best friends: for example, how does a child at home 
realise its father and its mother? Even though he has 
them witb him, and they are right before him, and 
he sees them; yet, after all, pleasing them, loving 
them, and servicg them, his experience is, for the 
most part, the result of certain action, and not of cer- 
tain svelling emotions. An affectionate child, ordin- 
arily, when he comes to be five, six, seven, or eight 
years old, begins to be out and about, and to take hold 
of life. Perhaps once a day there will ba an outburst 
of bis affection for his mother, and once a week for 
his father, as the case may be, according as one or the 
other has taken the most petting care of him; but 
there are children who love their psrents very much, 
yet wko do not once a month manifest their filial love 

28 any outflowing manner. 


I used to love my father and mother; and when I 
‘was alsent from home, and they were very far away 
from me—dear me! how my heari-strings pulled! 
But when I was at home, and they were with ms, I 
did not experience such intense longing for them. My 
dather was one who was calculated to draw outa de- 
moprtrative affection. My second mother was not, 
though she was a very excellent Christian woman. 
And 1 remember very well that sometimes, when I 


are able to 


to see my father, because I was under the law; but 
when a)l those little things in which I had transgressed 
were settled, I went through a period of unusual grase, 
and was happy to be where he was. And yet, days 
tnd dsys would go Ly when I experieaced no special 
feeling of this kind. I never said to him, “I love you, 
iather;”’ and he, as near as [ can recollect, never said 
to me, ‘I love you, Henry.”” There wa3 no such de- 
At the same time, [ knew 
that my father loved me. He told me soevery time 
he whippec me. I had no doubt aboutit; andd loved 
kim agocd deal. I have no doubt of that a3 I look 
beck upon my childhood—thoush [I had not, as & 
general thing, any very conscious affection for him. 
Nevertheless, if my father wanted mato do anything 
that lay witbin my little power, [ loved to doit. I 
enjoyed going of errandsfor him. When he wanted 
me to putalettcr in the post-office, half a mile dis- 
tant, at night, and I was afraid of things in the air, 
ard kehird trees, and over fences, and in o3raers, | 
did not want to do that—though I did want to doit; 
but, in the day time, if ke wanted me to run five miles 
to do an errand for him, it was a p'easure to ma. 

Now, what was that state cf mind which led to those 
distinct outward results? Was there not affeciion in 
my heart for my father? Did I not love him when I 
wanted to please him? Was not the alscrity with 
which I served bim evidence that [loved him? DidI 
need to have it marked out like a chart? Was it ne- 
cesesry that I should have this distinct consciousness: 
‘‘Jlove my father”? Do not children. after they get 
out ef the nurgery, outgrow the most demonstrative 
forms of affecticn, and enter upon that larzely-loving 
frame of mind which, though it does not show itself 
as a clearly-Geveloped emotion, doses show itself 
through ckaunels of intercourse, in things dons or 
things foreborne for the sake of the parents? 

If a friend says to me, “I think of you,’’ I thank 
bim. of course. 1am pleased to be thought of; but it 
does not make very much impression on my mind. [f, 
however, I find that some little thing which I have 
been known to like has bsen unostentatiously and 
quie'ly provided for me by him, I see the thought ané 
the feeling ¥ hich prompted the action, and I de ie 
want any other evidence of his regard. Whas* , not 
is a great deal better than anything t* v he does 
say. ~at he could 

Now, to apply this, it is true *’ 
heave asense of Christ with 
Christ says, “If you * 





.aat many people often 
. them, and many do not. 
ments.” In other ~ s0ve me, keep my command: 
will take the »~ words, he says, ‘‘ Please me; and [ 
wanifeat I- .v( on your part for love.’’ In order to 
a vivi7 .vve, it isnot necessary that you should have 
r .u sense of intense emotion. It would be batter, 
_crhaps, if you could; butit is not necessary. There 
is a sense of loving God expressed in the forbearing or 
doing things which you know will p!ease him. For 
example, it is an ordinance of God that we—father, 
mother, daughter, son, servant, every one—should 
ccnstitute a pure and loving household; and the mak- 
ing our households institutions of purity and loving, 
is making an offering to God. We are serving Godin 
the Lousehold under such circumstances, as much as 
though we stood in the church serving himthere. The 
relation of the household is the fundamental relation 
of society; and God says to every one, “ Doin that re 
lation the things that are meet, doing,them cheerfully 
and heartily, as unto the Lord, and I will accept your 
presence there as an expression of love for me.”’ 
Now, [ will read a passage which, to the Jows, must 
have been more than it is to us, but which is much ta 
us. I will read the key-note first: 


“Let us, therefore, come? boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.” 


Here is given the important motive by which we are 
to be actuated in coming to God, Hare is the sweet 
invitation which is extended to us. We are exhorted 
to come boldly—tbat is, frankly, unfearingiy, and 
often. Itisasif he had said, ‘‘Come because you are 
needy; come because your heart aches; come because 
you are sorzowful; coms because you are sinful.” 


We are alco urged to come to Christ becaure he 
krows everything about us perfectly. He is “ quick.” 
He is *‘ powerful.” ‘Sharper’ is his knowledge “than 
aby two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, or the joints and marrow 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, Neither is there any creature that is not mani- 
fest in his sight; but all things are naked and open 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do.” 

On this account, come; God knows everything. He 
knows you through ard through. He knows the most 
secret parts cf your life. He knows your sins. He 
knows your fins in their origin, in their develop- 
ment, in their full form, in their ten thousand obscure 
forms. He knows your sorrows. He knows every- 
thing aboutyou. Come to God because you are naked 
and open before him. 


When a man is hard pressed for money, he goas to 
the bank, ard slaps down his securitics, and says, “I 
must have twenty thousand dollars; here are the se- 
curities. Ifit is not convenient for you to let me have 
the money, I willgoto my———” “Oh, yes—oh, yes 
—,’’ says the banker. He thinks the man is all right, 
and lets him have the twenty thousand dollars, be- 
cause he is so bold; and the man put on boldness be- 
cause he wanted to make an impression. 


But suppose the banker knows everything about the 





jhad been going wrong, I had not any particular desire 


man—what bad debts he has; just how hard it is for him 


to collect them; just how much he has to pay his 
notes with; how impossible itis for him to get the re- 
quired amount; how his creditors are urging him; 
and bow some of his notes are going to pretest in the 
a(ternoon at three o’clock; and suppose, knowing all 
these things, he should beckon to him, and say, “* Look 
here; come in; [ have been watching for you; I know 
sll about you; and I want you, when you nead any 
help to call on me. Iam well acquainted with your 
affairs. I knew all about your expre'ationa I 
kncw where you broke down. Your’ ciroumnstanoes 
are plain and open befcre me. And when you arein 
need of assistance, coma right tome!” Oh, whata 
load would roll off from the man’s mind! He has 
been trying to get help by putting on appearances, 
and be has fc und it hard work; but if thera is a 
map With a resl kind heart, who, having the p> wer of 
morey bebind him, calls him in, and says, ‘ You are 
naked and open befcre me; I koow all about you, and 
all about your business; [I know where you were 
tempted to go wrong. and where you went wrong; I 
knew what your mistakes have boon; I know what 
bed debis you have; [know what your expsstations 
were; now come and I will help you,’”’ what a relief it 
murt be to bim! 

Niw you cacrot find apy such bankers in New 
Ycerk; but it is just on that ground that Gol says, “I 
know all; therefore come boldly.” 

Ther, there is another ground on which we are ine 
vited in ell these ways of coming to Christ, wi¥ 
feeble or a more vivid realization; and it is th’ 
Christ is coupled to us by a sympathy w* 
him went ur to come to him more thap~ 
wisk tocome. He desires us to are _wecan possibly 
than we desire to draw near te .# near to him more 

“We have not an high pr’ - him. 
with tke feeling of our .iest which cavnot be touched 
tempted like as wes” infirmities; but was in all points 

He knows ¥” .e, yet without sin.” 
heart-ach~ uat tears mean. He knows what those 
He kr v3 mean which express themselves in tears. 
ici .ows what sorrow is. He knows our infirmity, 

ur weakness, cur fear, our heart-siokness from hope 
deferred, snd he is sympathetic with us on that as- 
count; and therefore hesays to us, **Come boldly to 
the throne of grace.” 

SoIsay to you, dear Christian brethren, it is not 
recessary that you should havea bright and clear 
serse of Christ. That is a gift,ani a thing to be 
sought after, and to be grown iato; butdo not wait 
for tLat before you come to Him who has gone to in- 
terceée for us beforethethroneof Goi. In the house- 
hold, in your daily avcocations, seck to serve Christ. 
Conseerate all the acts of your life to his ssrvice. 
Conrecrate them with such strength of feeling and 
realization as youcan. Goto him, remembering that 
he knows you better than you know yourself; that he 
loves you better than you love yourself; thathe has 
tasted the cup es you never will tasteit; that he 
m'ght become a perfect Savior to every one of you. 


at & 
ua; that 
sich makes 





THE WUNGARIAN SOCIAL LIFE, 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE, 


ne of the most interesting things to an Ameri- 
can traveling, is the comparison of foreign soci- 
ety, and the best of it, with our most ou tivated classes, 
The comparison will naturally lie especially between 
the women of each country, a3 women almost every- 
where lead and govern eocial life. Iam now journey- 
ing in Transylvania, among a very anciently de- 
ecended gentry, who own large est ites, and spend the 
summers in theses mountains but who pass their win- 
ters in Pest or Vienna. They have all traveled, and 
frome have been much in the most aristocratic circles 
of Europe—the Austrian Court-circle. They have all 
considerable numbers of eervants, laborers and other 
dependents under them; and the older portion had 
before the Revolution many serfs, bound to them, 

Family-life seems as happy with them, as in America, 
The children are even more carefully educated in 
languages. Something of the Hungarian proficiency 
in this, is no doubt due to a native talent for language, 
but clearly much is owing to incessant practice, and 
education. The greatest pains are taken to triin each 
child thoroughly in German, French and often in En- 
glish. Children are quits a3 important members of 
the community here, and a3 much is made of them ag 
at home. 

What I bave always considered as the highsst proof 
of our American civilization—the sharing of women 
in the best interests of man—teems as true of society 
here as in the United States. 

Let me give an instance. I was residing lately ina 
most romantic old cas:tle—half a ruin—with a young 
Baron and Baroness descended directly from the an- 
cient Kings of Transylvania 

The scene was one of middle age romance and ex- 
quisite beauty, so striking that I fear to reproduce it, 
lest I should identify my kind hosts. The drawing- 
rcom seemed like a frescoed dungeon. 

The lady spoke German and French perfectly. Our 
conversation had been in German. I had been en- 
deavoring to explain an American problem in Political 
Economy—that is, the effect of high duties on wool in 
injuring both the wool-growers and the manufacturers, 
I was not satisfied to unfold such subtle matters in 
German; and knowing that this lady understood En- 
glish, I gave it to herin English, when sheimmediately 





rendered it again in German to her husband, not only 
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gethering the points, but being able to sot it forth in 
two foreign languages. This is certainly cultura. 

The talk in the medixval castle was precisely what 
it is on the piazza of 2 Hudson villa or around a west 
end dinner in London. 

The subjects which interested the youvg Baron and 
Baroness had no relation to gargoyles, or donjon- 
keepe or Front de Boeufs, or even to Turkish re ua‘ns 
and Romar roa‘s which surrounded then. Tastopics 
on which they were thinking most large:y were co 2- 
pulzcry edu sation, the true basis of suffrags, the ad- 
vantage of Upper Houses of Legislature, Free Traie 
or Prctec!ion, di:tr:bution of land, religioa in schools, 
pauperism, music, art and society. The lad7— 
though sbe couli isik graccfally also oa all sorts of 
light tcp cer—bad the same interast ia these subjscts 
that the ger tieman had. Every wiater che weat with 
him to Pes for Parliamernt—and often listened to the 
debstes. Th+y doth read Mill and Laskey and tie 
American Dreper, snd Darwia and Hux!ey, a3 weil as 
De Tocquevile aid Laboulaye on Ameri2a: the Bar- 
oress kad read cur posis, Low. li and Emer3oa and 
Bryant. 

Firdirg bow fluent sho was in finglish, we kept up 
our converratien in that language. Notsiog cau ex- 
eced the charm and grace of ruch intervie 73, waecre 
none of tha commonpiace or roughness of life co nes 
in, but all the nebler and higher sentiments have ‘ull 
pay. ltisin this field that woman has so advaccei 
in civiliza‘ion. With a cultivated lady of 3ocisty, mano 
notonly produces but is his bast, 

This Jady, ia face and dress, might have passed for 
an American. 

The costume for morning or evening seemed to my 
not very observant eyes, precisely the same as one 
would ses on the Hudson. As a general thing, our 
type is prettier and more refined thin one sees aay- 
where in Evrope: but the prcfile of this laiy, and es. 
pccially of Ler sisters, who are distinguis1-d beautias3, 
might have passed in a New York gallery for A™me-i- 
can types. 

Tie d fference, if any, between thom and our mosi 
cultivated lad‘es, isin manner. The higher charm of 
& Woman is manner, and yet itis extromely diffizalt to 
anelyze the subtle shades of it. Hera there is in it, 
Gignity. but at tho same tings, simplicity, liveliness 
and extrere ki:dnes3. It is full of con-iieration and 
horpitality, but also with a certain resarve or half- 
con:cicusress of power or position or charaster 
What is beconiing the bane of some of our socisty— 
the free and easy treatment of fine women by yo nz 
upstar.s,is unknown here. Etiquette requires —whait 
atrus woman should never fcr a moment permit to 
be neglecied—ihe utmost re:pect of manneroa thes 
part of genilemen. I confess tae kissng the hand, 
has slwsys seemed to me a very preity expression of 
this dista..t respect. In our best circles, tae respect 
for Womin isteyen greater than here, but iess doamon- 
strative. 

The Hungsrian ladics have an advantage over ours, 
it must be admitt:d, in the ready use of foreiza lan- 
gusges. This ccrtainly gives a lady, a strikiag posi- 
tion of superiority in general society, 

Where they aro inferior to our own, isin the moral 
power they exert in iavor of the unforiunate class-s. 

Their lives are not half go filled with bonefactions, 
as these cf our ladies. Nor are they so good ho ase- 
keepers. Inc«ed, there are probably (and perhaps 
happily) no such particular house-keepers in the civ- 
ilized world, :s our New England house-keepers. Wa 
have no ideas of ccmfort and neatness, which could 
not te naturalized in these old castles, Still fam not 
sure but the laissez faire, hali negligant habit of the 
Hungarian mistresses, giving them more ‘time for 
reading ar @ cut-door life, may be the happier modiim. 

Tieir cetvanis of course are much botter, as many 
of item remain g life-time; and wages beivg low, 
they cen employ a good fore>. Moreover, the cusioms 
of the country permit them to fsed taem far more 
econcmical y iban we do curs. I was amused to g3e 
that in :imort every house, castle or palace, the whita 
sugar Was alwsys carefully locked up by tha m:sira:s 
frcm even the uppar servants, 

Where our ladies also decidedly surpais moit Bu- 
ropeat ¢, isin acethetioc capacity—in produding <ff s0ts 
of beszu'y. in rooms and houses—:on.-ti acs wih very 
£0e8ll materia!. Thecolors of carpets, curtiius r yv-li- 
payers; the fo-m of furniture; arrangement of flow- 
ers or autuma-leaves, and the use of pictures, enzray- 
ings, statucs, casts cr yases—are matier3a Hun-varian 
lady dces not give much attention to. Io fact, the 
whole p: 0:13 are deficient in the aesthetic sense, The 
most romantic o!d castles are often paint dcr vhiie- 
wachec—a gixuring white. Tacre is s3arcely an intav- 
mediate color kuown in tzeintericr of Hunzgar’. No 
one sets cut tr¢s on public ways, or in villages. The 
vilages themselves are the mo:t nas y and hideous 
of jects in bad weather. The only thiag that can ba 
called architecture in the country churches is Garman, 
the old Saxon churches of Transylvania. 

The single exception in the ma'tear of aesthotic 
effects, isin the costume of the gentlamen and moam- 
bers cf Farliament, on grand ceremonial occasions, 
This is s rel .c of more briiliant agss. 

Superb crimeon mantles, green velvet or silk suits, 
rich silk cloaks of bright color thrown from one 
shoulder, bats and plumes, sword and high boots 
—there make a most brilliantshow. The gentlemen 
are rather proud of their suits, and always have thoir 
portrai's teken in them; for they are as graceful as 
they are splendid. 





I used to sometimes say to them, that they could not 
telong to an age and body which were disoussing su3h 
common-place topics, as ba3is of suffrage, sanitary 
legislation and compulsory education. 

They admitted it: but once a flery Radical, who be- 
lieved in a Republic a'one, to my astonishment, dse- 
ferded this ccetume. 

“L:t it alone! Let it alone, Herr B! We Jiko it. 
This Prunk (glitter) and ali this gew-gaw brightens up 
many adull day. The world is not at all tco bright! 

I cou'd only say, ** Sie haben Recht. Herr Radical!”’ 

“TI belisve you are right Mr, Radiza‘!’’ 

MAvoxH VALLEY, TRANSYLVANIA, Aug. 15, 1872. 





FROM CHICAGO. 
A SUFFRAGE EXPERIMENT. 

NE of the articles in the new constitution of 

illinois makes provision for cumulative vozing 
in the electicn of reprreentatives to the Logislatire, 
with a visw to secure minority representation. [t 
went into effect for the fits; time at the rez9nt elea- 
ticn and the results have been lookeifor with some 
interest, Tie Siateisd vited into Sanatorial distr ots, 
ezch of which elec!s ore Scna‘or and thres Rspresen- 
tatives. Each yoter casts ove billst for Senator, and 
the candidate of the dominant party is of course 
elected, if he pol’s the party vo'e. For Reprezent- 
tiver, €ach voter has threa ballets; but thas9 ha can 
divide evenly among three candidate3, or evenly be- 
twee2 two—giving one anda half votes to cach, or h» 
can cast yotes for one candilate and ons vots for 
enother, or he can “plump” a!l three votes for one 
man, or h3 can cast only a part of them, if he takes 
such a freak. After eash candidate's name on tha 
ballot is put down the number of votes given in 
his favor. In the whole State, at the late election, the 
two parties polled, in round numbera, 250,090 and 2)9- 
000 votes resyectively. Perfect minori'y representa- 
ticn, therefc re, wou'd give the R«pubdlicans fiva-ninths 
of the representatives, and the “Liberals” fo 1r-ninths. 
The results show thst the former havs electsd eighty- 
five, and the latter sixty-eight, and that the dosirod 
result was reached with ma hematical and surprising 
exactness. But the Repub!ican: carried 33 out of the 
fifty-one districts, ard therefore, unier the old sy3- 
ter, would naturally hava elected ninety-nine repro- 
sentatives, ard the Libera's only fifiy-four. Ia only 
ore district in the whole State did one party elect ail 
three of the Represeuta‘ives, and that was where tha 
Libersls were in a most attenuated minority. Ia 
mcst other cases the majority purty did not fea! suffi- 
ciently sure of its strength to put up taree canii- 
daier, lest the minority should concontrate oa two 
and elect them. Usuil!y the majority put up two 
candidates, and the minority one, buth thus basing sure 
cfsrecess, if their selections were sufficiently ac ept- 
able to keep independent candidates off tha trask. 
In the close districts, each party, asa general thing, 
put up two names, whichever proved to bain tho mi- 
nority thus making certain of cns representative. 
In afew cases the minority elected two of the three 
Represen ‘atives, an unpopular man on the opposite 
ticket causing an unequal division of ths mijority 
vote, In a close-ish district such an event is quite 
likely tooccur. in geome other cases the minority lost 
the chance of electing two by running only one can- 
didatc—supporing b2forehand that that was all that 
it was of any uze fcr them to try to secure. 

There exceptional results show that it was more a 
coincidence than anything el:e that the number of 
car d'dates elected by each party correspond s9 ex- 
actly withits aggregate voieintheSilats. A little ex- 
perience wiih the new system will sharpen tho wits 
of the political managers to take every advan‘age of 
it they can for the party. On the waole, it gives 
eatiefact'on in the first tria', thouga of course a few 
de featcd candidates, who would have failed into offize 
go smoothly u: der the old syste n, regard it with un- 
ecneegied disgust. It mak»os ths honest voter more 
independ nt of the party caucus, a3 he can Goncen- 
trate his vote on the bes! candidate oa the tiske}, and 
lenve an objectionable one in the Jurch; and it pats 
the party maaagers undora grester stro3s3 to geb up 
agcodtickst. For the same reijon, however, it gives 
ir de: erdsent tickets a better ciance, aad widens tho 
opportunity of tie button-holing politician. A few 
voters won over from eich patty and parsuadel t> 
“sua p” their three votes on an ind»panient candi- 
Cate can make mi-chief with the pirty alates. Tia 
Mincrity Represeutation Society of this cily, of whied 
Judge Jameson is Presicent, is erllecting data ia 
referer ce to the working of the experiment, and will 
tebu'ate the fscts they gather, for tae information of 
cther Siates that may think cf adopting the system. 


THF TUSSLE WITH THE LIQUOR LEAGUE, 

There was more interest in Chicago, the day after 
election, over the fate of the temp2rsa.ics tickat in the 
city than over the rational vo'’e for Presidant. We 
krew befo’ehard how tho latter wa3 coming out, bat 
were not stall certain about the former. Tae Liquor 
Lergue, some week: before elestion, throw do vn the 
gauntlet boldl:, dec’aring that irre:p3ctive of party 
affiliations they would vote for no canitidata for alder- 
man who would not pledge himself to the repeal of 
the ordinance closing the saloons on Sunday, and for 
bro candidate for the Logislaturs who would not 
pledge himself to the repeal of the Stats temperansa 
law which makes liquor-sellers and their landlords 
liable for the damages done by their traffic. The 





frierds of temperance picked up the glove—there was 
nothing e'se for them to do—and, in spite of the twen- 
ty-tbhree-hundred-saloon-power vote that was natur- 
ally against them, and the adverse interest of tha 
Tribune, snd scme other papers that knew better, but 
were argiing for the German vote, carried the day at 
the pol’s hardscmely. It is to be said to the credit of 
the Times, organ of the city siums as it too often is, 
that it was on the right side this time, and did gooi 
service. Most of the saicons now close on Sunday, 
hominally, at least, and ars patiently waiting for ths 
temperance breeze “to blow over.” They think the 
Doctors of Divinity who d'd such good service in disz- 
tributing tickets at the polls cn election day will relax 
their vigilance now, that the tenperance committes 
will gracually crumble up, and the good old times 
vill quietly come rourd again. I wish we could be 
mere certzin than we are that their expectations wiil 
net be realized. ButI shail not be surprised to see 
the saloon doors all swinging freely again on Sunday 
before New Ycar's arrives. Roports come from here 
and there of suits for damages under our State tem- 
perarnce law, and oc2aszionally a jury gives a verdict 
that is a lesson to the liquor seller; but ths iaw does 
not scem to answer the expectations formed of it ex- 
ecpt in localities where there is astrong temperance 
public sentiment to stand byit. Those are the com- 
munities where there is the least need of it, though it 
is sometimes handy to fall back on it there. But a 
law that would take away the desire to drink would 
be the law worth having! 


REVIVAL SIGNS. ° 

This year. more than usual, Christians at the Wast 
seem to be hoping and looking for a winter of reviv- 
als. Especially among the Congregational churches 
is euch an expectancy manifest. It was the memora- 
ble result cf their National Council a year ago that it 
turned their thoughts not ro much to mers denomina- 
ticral concerns as to Christian work, and to that bap- 
tirm of the Holy Ghost which is the secret of its ruc- 
cess. A new interest in home missions has been 
awakened. ‘Fellowship meetings” between the 
churckes of the same local associations, star'ed in [lli- 
nojig, are spreading in otber States. The stronger 
churcher, watering their weaker neighbors, are then- 
selves Watered. At Oberlir, where the fall tern 
scarcely ever passes without more or less revival in- 
terest, there bave been this season about a hundred 
conversions among the stuients. There is a revived 
interest in education, too, which is very chesring. 
Though it is hard times among farmers, and tharefore 
amorg all other classes,—_and perhap3 partly because 
of such a state of things,—the academies and colleges 
of all sorts seem to be full of students, some of them 
overflowingly full. CALUMET. 

CHICAGO, Dee, 2, 1872. 








THE MENNONITES. 
THEIR EXPULSION EROM GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
BY BLANDINA CONANT 


AVING, two weeks ago, described the pe- 

_culiar doctrines and practices of the Mennonites, 
we will now trace briely the history of this long 
misurderstood and persecuted sect, and the cause 
which drove so many of them into foreign lands, 

Simon Menno, their founder, was born in Friesland 
in 1505. When still young and very ignorant, he was 
consecrated as a priest. Soon after, he began to bo 
perplexed by doubts with regard to the dostrine of 
transubstantiation. In vain he confessed, and prayed, 
and strove against them; ke could not throw thom off. 
Hig religious convictions were not strong enough, how- 
erer, to prevent his leading the loose, irrezular life ts 
which the clergy were then too prone. Atlengtha 
copy of the New Testament fell into his hand:, and ha 
wss econ cenvirced that many of the Romish doc- 
trines were contrary to its teachings. Still for years 
he co: tinued to preach them, and strove to drowa tha 
voice of conscien3e ia sensual pleasure, 

The disciples of Carlostadt having penetrated into 
Frics an¢é, the authorities became alarmed at tre rap'd 
spread of their Coctrines. Menno undertcok the de 
fense of orthodox principles. Ris arguments failin z 
to couvince these stubbern heretics, more potent 
weapons were call3d ir. The poor fanatics were tor- 
tured, put to the sword, burned at the stake. Mad- 
de-ed ab levgth by their sufferings, they stood at 
bay, ‘nd took uparas against theim porial -oldiery, bat 
after a short struggle wera overpowered and mas3a- 
cred, meeting their fate with unfa'tering courage. 
This wes the turning-point in Menno’s life. The zeal 
of these poor victims for what they believed to be the 
truth deeply touched his heart. His conscioncs gava 
bim no rest till he threw off the mask, and proclaimed 
the doctrines he had long held in secret. Ths Bide 26 
declazed to be the only rule o* faith and practice, and 
denounced wear, transub :tantiation end the celit acy of 
priests, as directly opposed to Scripture. 

The storm soon burst ud0nhim. The clergy furious- 
ly deranded that ke should be brought te j istice, A 
price was set on his head. As:assins and robbers, it is 
said, were released from priscy, on condition of cap- 
turing and delivering up the bold schismatic. No one 
might harbor him on pain of death. 

After leaving the Catholic Church, Menno marri2d, 
and his own trials were «m dittered by the su fferings of 
his wifeand chi’'dren. Having endured bitter perse-u- 
tion for many years, ke was at length forced to leave 
his native country, and seek a refuge e-sewhere. After 
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untold miseries and hardships, he succeeded in gaining 
the North of Germany. There he continued to pro- 
claim his opinions. Calumny had been bney during all 
these years, and had covered his name with reproach. 
He was charged with holding the worst doctrines of 
Jobn of Ley den and his fanatical rabble. This caused 
many werthy persons to regard with approval the 
severities inflicted on the reformer and his foilow- 


re. 
7 At length this asylum failed him. In touching words 
Menno describes the trials and sufferings of his sad 
life. While the priests were sleeping on luxurious 
beds, he, his peor feeble wife, and little children wera 
compelled to take refugein solitary wastes and desert 
placer. For eighteen yeara they euffsred horrible 
agcnies, oppreseian, grief,nakedness, and persecution. 
*¢-While on days of wedding and baptism, they,’’ hoe 
says, “ were diverting themselves to the sound of 
flutes and tambourines, we bad to watch to ses wheth- 
er the sergeants were pursuing us, and to crouch like 
foxes. While every one addressed them as Doctors, 
Mesters, and Apostles, they bawl after ws, ‘Anabap 
tists, Schismatics, imps of hell, may heaven confound 
ou had ” 

. But now a gleam of light came from the North, the 
first that for years had brightened the horizon of 
bis life. A nob!'eman of Holstein, the Lord of I’resen- 
burg, who had served in the Netherlands, shockxel by 
these crue! persecutions, offered Menno and his fo'lo v- 
ersanesylvum. Here,after weary years of persecution 
and exile, they found a shelter. They were allowed 
to publish their dcctrines, and to refute the calumnies 
which had covered their rame with unmerited re- 
proach. A Giatrict in Holstein was set apart for the 
Mennonites, and thousands of the persecuted sect 
flocked thither. By their knowledge of agricultare 
and trede, their example of industry and obedienes to 
Jaw, they more than repaid this generous hospitslity. 
Here, inthe midat of his devoted followers, Manno 
peacefully ended his troubled, urquiet life. 

The Mernonites were regarded with more favor as 
their doctrires were better understood, and after 
a while they were permitted to settle in the Nathor- 
Jands, in Pru:sia snd Switzerland. But ers long the 
exigercices of the State aroused a persecution as bitter 
ssthatinticted by religious bigotry. The Thirty Ye irs’ 
War was imy ending, ard menaced liberty of conscience 
throughout Protestant Europe. The fras cantons of 
Swiizerlard did not shrink from the inevitable con- 
flict. In Ziirich every citizen capable of bearing arms 
‘was ordered to appear on @ certain day for military 
drill. The day atrived. From lowland field and 
mountain chalet poured forth the brive peazantry. 
National independencg, religious freedom, allshe he'd 
most Gear, Ssitzerland owed to the strong arms, tho 
undaunted patriotism cf her sons. But now a sad 
defection menaced her liberties. On the paraie- 
ground rot a Mennonite appearcd. With alarn the 
mazistrates heard that the ** Non-resistant Christians ”’ 
refused to takeany part in the struggle. Was Switzer- 
land no longer to show a united front against despotic 
power? Earnestly they besought the Mennonites not 
to desert their country in her hour of peril. This 
avsiled nothing. Threats were resorted to; then harsher 
mea:ures. It was forbidden to harbor or in any way 
aid trose who refured to aid their native Jand. Their 
worship was prohibited. Hundreds were banished, 
and their goods sequestrated. Many died in prison. 
A few prrished on the scaffold. Patriotism, not ralig- 
ious bigo‘ ry, rrompted theseseveritios. Wherever the 
Mennonites submitted, a full restitution cf their prop- 
erty was msde. But by far the greater numbor left 
their homes, and went forth to seek another country, 
Bmong a strange people. 

Many roveht refuge in the canton of Soleure, in Hol- 
land, and the Palatinate, where great indiznation had 
been excited by this harsh treatment of the uoresi t- 
ing Menncnites. In the forest-covered valleys and 
pleteaus of tho Vosges, numbers of the Mennonites 
tock refuge. These wild gorges or mountsin parsas, 
then en ulmost unbroken solitude, were like a wall of 
Birength around the little band. They Jeve'ed the 
forects. p!anted ficlds ard orchards, and transformed 
the wild:rness into a fertile dis‘rict. Withdrawing 
therwrelves entirely from political strife, they liveiin 
Peace, unmolested, almost unknown. 

; The terribis fate which swept thousands of brave 
Nobles ard intustrious artisans from the soil of France, 
for a time menaced their fellow-religiovists in Hol- 
land, The brave little republic, weakened by interna} 
di:sersionz, had bowed for a brief period to the yoke 
of ““the mort Christian King.’’ Though he hai deter- 
mired upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
Louis XiV did not dare at firat to touch the Calrin- 
ists, who were the dominent party in Holland, and 
Ppowelful sti!lin France; but he resolved to pave ths 
Way by crashing the weaker sects. An envoy, de- 
FT atched to Holland for the purpose of obtaining full 
info1 maticn respeciing Mennonite views and pra tice, 
broveht beck. however, so favorable a report that the 
king cons nted to tolerate and prote t them. It was 
Probably their doctrine of non-resistanca rather than 
their p'ety, industry, and good morsels, which gained 
the favor cf the ambitious monarch, who would will- 
ie Seve seen this tenet spread over Europs. So 
Meow agen sands of noble exiles were struggling with 
caeheke = ra bare subsistence, these humble see aries, 
teeter €d by their very weakness, quistly puruei 
Rival — cccupations. War clouds lowered. 
. ynarties contended for the mastery of Europe. 


But the little sect, strong inits h 
e]plessness, Was s 
and protected by all. ” " a _— 





A century passed away. The French monarchy was 
destroyed, and the Republic planted on i‘s ruins. But 
enemies menaced her on every side, faise friends, hos- 
tile sovereigns, srmies ready to pcur down upon her 
exposed frontier. To maintain their new-found liber- 
ties a sweeping conscription was ordered by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. B:fore this terrible body 
ay peared the deputies of the peaceful Mennonites. To 
Lepe for entire exemption was useless. But they en- 
treated that, as their consciences forbade them to baar 
arms, they might be employed in the wagon trains, or 
suck other service as Gid not recesritate the shedding 
ef blocd. Couthon, St. Just, Robespierre—to them was 
this request made—fanatics ¥ ho considered the strik- 
ing down of a tyrant the first and highest duty, and who 
gloried in shedding the nceblest blsod of France. Yet 
so impressed were thc se tyrannicides with the vir‘ues of 
the Mennonites, their sincerity and simpli. ity of heart, 
that this requcs} was granted. Nor did the first Naps- 
leon stow them les3 faver. Through the long o1im- 
paizus of the Republic and the Empires, no Mennonita 
drew asword or fired a musket. The cannon and the 
bayonet, which make no nice d'stinctions, spared not, 
indeed, the non-combatan!s who brought supplies or 
echveyed munitions of war. But, strong in the con- 
victions in which he had been educited, the Men- 
ron te held fast to bis feith. Thovgh the death-missilas 
were flying thick around him, he would not raise a 
fing er in his own defense. 

At the close of the last century, the emperor Paul 
cffered an asylum in Russia to the Mennonites. Tae 
lit:le colony rapidly increased ; and, under the foster- 
ing care of government, macufactures have bsen 
established, sgriculture has flourished, and thriving 
commurities have sprurg up where was onesa wilder- 
tess. This protection is now withdrawn. To us the 
Jecree which binishes e0 many of these devout and 
inoffensive people from their homes in the Old World, 
will prove an unmixed blessing. Wherever the Men- 
ncnites ge, they carry the best elements of civiliza- 
tion—rimple and fervent picty, trained skill, persever- 
ing industry. As the banished Huguenots founded the 
silk factories of Germany, the lace and woolen manu- 
factures of England, so this Mennonite immigration 
will bring to our shores thousaads of skillful worx- 
mer, who will teach us to rivel, and in time surpass, 
tke Old World industries. 





A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


NE of the most distinctive characteristies of 

& gensine profe3sion is ths spirit of commnun- 

ity which prevails among its members, especially in 

matters of knowledges. A society of quacksis an im- 

possibility, since the quack is essentielly selfish and 

thrives by what he is pleased to proclaim as his pesu- 

liar secret, his discovery, reve'a!ion, or what h3 may 

callit. The possession of superior knowledgs or ekill 

esn pot in itself save a man from beinga quack if he 
keens his knowledge to himself. 

The physician who discoversa new remedy, fact or 
law, in connecticn with the heating of the sick, ani 
withholds it from his associates, is so far a quack, no 
matter Low learned he may be; and the growth of 
the medical profession in scientific excellencs has 
been coincident with the comparatively recent pras- 
tice amorg the me lical prast'tioners of pub‘ishing in 
society meetings and in medical jourcals, the result 
of their experience and etudy. The formation of 
teachers’ ssscciations, institutes, and so on, has done 
much cf late years to create a corresponding profes- 
sional stirit among teachers, and to do away with the 
spirit of quackery which formerly prevailed among 
them. 

Yeara ago the average teacher who hit upon a hap- 
py method of teaching any subject studiously kept it 
to Limeelf, that he might astonish the public with u- 
urval results on exhibition day. He might brag of his 
superior methed but he never taught it to another. 
Be ecsrefully refrained oven from practicing it in th3 
rregence of riva's cr strangers lest he should betray 
his secret and Jose his pre-eminens>, There has been 
a cheering growth cf a trus profarsional spir't among 
teachers cf late years, and the days of eiucational 
queckery are wellrigh past. Teachers are learning 
to regerd tho good of others as of more oon32- 
quence then their individusl rank, ond to make their 
experience tell rather for the sdvancemoant cf “the 
gocd caree,’’ than for their immediate personal proftt. 
If they have failed to push forward tho scientifis 
development of their profession asx they might, ib 
bas teen less from the lingering epirit of quackery, 
thar frem the lack of proper d rection t> their eff rts, 

Bvt “things is working.” A movament kas just 
been iteugurated by the prircipals of our city primary 
scloc's, having in view a rystematio and concerted 
study of the methods and principles of their work,a 
movement which is likely to mark an era in tho his- 
tery of educaticn. 

It came about in this wise. The Primary Prin tvipals 
rave been accustomed to ho!d monthly meetings for 
the corsideration of matters periaining tothe welfare 
of tre schools under their control. Their proceedings 
have been of the usual gort, good in a measure but 
hardly satisfying to the more thoughtful. Something 
was lacking, just what, they could not tell, So they 
invited one of the city superintendents to give them 
advice. He did so, enlargingon the need of paying 
ereat attention to the principles which of necessity 
underlie all good educational work, 





‘* But where shall we find these principles ?*’ 

The question was too specific for a specific reply 
under the circumstances. The best that could be 
Cone was to give a list of authors who have written 
about cducation, and whose works might repay peru- 
eal. 

£0 far, good; but their difiicnlty sesmed almost as 
far fromremoval asever. Ths next month they beg- 
ged ancther superintendent to come over and help 
them; one where work had been ia more intimate 
ccnnection With primary education. He saw thor 
trouble and the way to turn it to good account. He 
did not attempt to lsy before them any principles 
cf educatior, as they had desired, butaug rested rathor 
that they cet to work to discover such principles for 
themselves. 

The world, ke sa‘d, had never seen a more favorable 
cecasicn for the siudy of educational princip!ss and 
meth ds, for the development of elucstional science. 
They numbered & hundred practical instruc tor:, com- 
maudinga regiment of azsistants, and directing the 
elementary inetruciion of many thousands of child- 
ren. By a litt'e corcert of action they might lead 
the world in placizg their professicn on a truly svien- 
tific basis. 

“Tellus how,” was ths reply. 

The Superintendent went on in his far-seeing yat 
cautious manner, suggesting rather than recoommenml- 
irg modes of procedure. The members of the asso- 
ciaticn kad been accustomed to bring their various 
expelierces befcre the meetings but somehow the 
efiect was not satisfactory, it was not cumulative, 
there was no prcefessional momentum gained. Might 
it nct be because their efforts were d sconnsc'ed and 
rcattirirg? Ard might they not accomplish more by 
unitedly investigating one thing ata time? 

The point was seen, and again the teachers respond- 
ded * tell us how to do it.” 

Suppose (expresting the drift of the Superintend- 
ent’s remarks, not reporting them) supposs you pitch 
upen some matter you are all interested in, say read- 
ing; and each one cf you make a pointof observing 
specially the work of your assistants in that respeat, 
for the specs of a month,—no.ivg the effect of differ- 
ent mothods, and summing up the results with your 
previous experience and observation, Than at your 
next meeting let reading be the subject of your discus- 
sone, each contiibutirg ss much as he can to the gen- 
eral stock of knowledge Very likely certain metaods 
will etend cut preminenily as the most deserving. 
Take these metbods on trial for another month, and 
attrernext meeting eum up your combined experi- 
ences ard cbservaiions more exactly; if it be ths 
senso of the association that any method or me- 
thods seem most worthy, adopt them for future fol- 
lowing,and elect some other matter for similar stuly; 
or if youcannoteriive at any definite conclusion on 
ro ebort a tris], take tre most promising methods and 
give them a lorger trial. There is no telling what 
grand results msy not ba gained by bringing the 
unitcd force of your professional thought to bear in 
this or some similar way upon tho disputad mathods 
ard cbscure principles of your profession. 

It is needless to say that the Prinoipals saw at onoe 
the wiedom of the suggestion and entered with enthu- 
sisem upon ihe work of carrying it out. They chose 
reading as the first subject to ba investigated,—as it 
is the foundation on which all their schsol-work reats, 
—and bescvght their counsellor to aid them in giving 
sensible direction to their efforts. Heresponded with 
the following questions for consideration: 

A —Relating to Principles. Do children notics just 
the elements or partsof an object? Or do they notios 
the object as a whole first and observe its parts or 
elements afterwards? 

Do children try to learn new words by moans of 
their resemblance in form and araiogy in sound to 
werds previourly Jearned ? 

B.—Relating to Methods, 1. With what then should 
the first s'eps in reading be commenced: and how 
ebou!d the lessons be conducted in praparing children 
to reed in books? 

2. In commencing the use of reading in a class, 
wkat are the principal points to be attended to by 
the teacher? 

3. May these principal points be included in three 
groups so as to indicate the order in which attention 
shou'd be given to them? If so, what are these 
groups? 

4, Should reading be taught by attention to tha 
the ughis reprecented in the lessons, and to a clear 
and natural ut.erance of those thoughts, or fromimi- 
tation of the tezcher? 

5. What ought to be the principal objocts or reasons 
for teaching children to read? Anihow mayrealing 
be taught so as most surely to secure these objacis? 

6. Of what ure are phonetics in teaching r3ading? 

7. How oan children bs taught to group words prop- 
erly into phrases when reading, so as 80 read with 
natural emphasis? 

8. Should instruction ia definitions and the ms3an- 
irg oi words have tpecial referenca to the subjest of 
the resding lesscne? 

It is easy to see that the questioner has his own 
cpiniors cn esch of these points, and that he does not 
intend that his views shall bamper in the least tha 
free thought of the Association. The questions will 
be severally and collectively disoussed at the next 
meeting. to be held Deo. 16th. What their deter nina- 
tion may be is of little importance now; the fact that 
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thebunerd p:imary Principals, and naturally many 
bunéreés of th-ir ass‘stan's, are giving their do3t 
thcugbt to tre furdamental issuea of their work for 
arpe ia) prcfersional purpogs ir, however, of inmanse 
s‘gnificen 0. As the germ of a zrand impulse to pre- 
éaccogical invcstigaticn it is big with iatarest, for the 
movemcunt willrotste¢p with prinary oducitioy, nor 
with the public echcols of New York. Th3 examp'e 
will be followed in cth«r cities. and ultimitaly, we 
to; e, ty every essociation of teacher: in the la:d—not 
in slsvish imitetisr, butin thoasame geniine prote:- 
*icral spirit. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


, R. John Tullcea’s two volumes on ‘ Rational 

Theology and Christian Pmlosopay in Kagiaud 
in the Seventeerth Century,” tel’, in a very effective 
way, the story of ibe * Latitu linarians’’ or Liberals of 
an ear y dey, and of the “Cambridge Piatoaizts’’ 
who si ared with them the distinctions of an ag3 
which bas great interest for tay sulent of faith. 
Tiere was DO very intense earvesiness in either o! 
these Glasses de crifed in D>. Tulloch’s learned and 
sympathetic narrative; but there vai ia tiem nolittios 
a ticipation of the ‘ swestnessanod light’ nowso mucr 
in vozus. Excess of tueological c»utroversy hai 
frought a geveral reaction azainsc dogmatic rigor 
end a taste for liberal reflection. A chisf caarm of 
Dr. Tulloch’s pages is the attention waich bs pays to 
biogiaphical zecital and the card wita whish ho 
brightens for ua the historical scenes amid whi-sh his 
parraiive mives In weighicg tae significan 36 whica 
his theo\ogians and philosophers tad, D-. Tuiloca errs, 
if he evr ai all, on theriie of appreciation and insighs, 
openirg cepths which b-lovg perhap3 to our aga 
retber (han to that of *-Cambridge Platonism.” Bat 
the reader gains a pleasure from tais, such as desp 
etudents of truth always giadly acvept. Tae ground 
ou ¥hict Dr. Tuiloca's estimate stands may be svaa in 
this opi icon of the relation of dogma to tue caurch, 
which ia evidentiy Dr. Tulioch’s opinioa, taough given 
by him es that of tha Cambdridgs Platonists: ‘* Mho 
Church was not to them aa orzgun:ziiion for the pro- 
pagation of this or that set of opinions; it was a cal- 
ture or worsh'p res:ing on the recognit 0a of a fe 7 di- 
Vine facis,—a spiritual society, within whose sasiter- 
ipg bosom all opinions cousistent with these facts 
ehould find free room and scops. It d:d not vezinin 
dogma-—it does not 1igét y rest on it; yet one of its 
fum tions is to elaborate dogm. and cu'tivats a higaer 
Christian thought, as well as a more diffused and earan- 
est Christian spirit. Thought is tas funciion of thea 
few; itcsn only live and flourish alonz with.porfest 
freedom. Dogmais the varying e«pressioa of tae di- 
vine activity of ihe Church, in ever-ronewad adapta- 
lion to ite own necessities and the progress of know- 
lege. Inst«ad of being ths beginniag, taerefore, it is 
the summit aud crown of the ‘huroch's desing. Lastead 
of resting upon a creed, inany pur-ly dozmatic or 
ecientifiv sense,—in other words, upo.1 a spaviai theol- 
ogy, which waa the Puritan conception,—tie trus idea 
of the church is that it is contiaua ly in search of a 
higher theology—a more comprehensive and perfect 
co-ordination of the epiritual facts lying at tae baiis.’’ 


—The Athen:eum says of the first volume of 
Mr. Froude’s ** Tae English in Ireiand,’’ with rafer- 
cnce to the charges in it against the Irish people: ‘So 
terrible an indictment for incurable barodarity aud 
basenses, for unparcalle'ed and endur.ng bru ‘ality, was 
never te‘cre drawn up—not, indeed, against a oon- 
quering, but against a conquered nation—as is here, 
with ail due deliberation, and miauteness, and pic- 
ture:queness of detsil, set forth. Wedo not say that 
the piciure is devoid of truth,—far from it; but wa 
believe that itis greatly overcharged. For the sakes 
of that type of characterin which even Mr. Frouds 
himeelt can ¢till detactsome tender and noble traits, 
aud thesinguiar fascination of waich he 13 constrain. 
ed to acknow'edge, the charas3ter of the [rish Celt,— 
nay, for thesake of ourcommon human nature and 
the ties of kinship that unite 4s to Ireland in bonis so 
intima e—we would not believe that all her herow3 
were tbe detesiable ruffians that are here portrayed, 
mcr that patriotism, generosity, truth, and desenoy, 
did not scmetimes find a home within her childrea’s 
bearis. Yetitis scarcely too much to say that ths 
opposite of this is the leszou which ts taugat in this 
the latest contribution to Irish history... tn tre 
nEme Of ckarity, if not eyen of historical acsuragy, 
we protes! egainst this wholesale condemnation of tha 
Trish cenrection, the Irish character, and of every- 
thing cf or belonging to that ill-fatedisland.... Faw 
nations would show to advantage if judged only by 
the recc rés of thiir criminal offences, or the habits o 
their predatory class. Thatthe native Irish wera a 
wild anc reckle:s lot when they mvt in contiict with the 
English race, we know, and thai they have more cr 
less continued so ever since, We are not dispo3ed to 
deny; but weslso know of them, thas they were a 
civilize? people when we, in cur turn, wer3 savages, 
and we know thatin later years they hava given to 
the world some of the most eminent and virtuous 
characters tbat it has known. Indeed nothing is more 
remerkable about th's people than their extraordinary 
vitality, the uninterrupted transmission of qualities, 
however now perverted by centuries of sorrow, which 
fifteen hundred years illuminated the preservation of 
a nations! character amid ‘the fiercest whirlwind of 
oppression that ever in the wrath of God was poured 





upon the children of disobedience.’ ... For the ores- 
ent we simply recerd our general protest agaziust the 
one-sided tore of this work, which, notwithstaniing 
its ability, is hardly, we think calculated to advance 
the author s reputation as ap impartial writer of hi:- 
tory, still less to gain for him converts from anonegst 
those who bavo been ascu*tomoed to look with sym- 
pathy on the upward struggles of a lorg oppressed 
people.” 


—Wm. H. Medhursi’s ‘: The Iereigner in Far 
Caibay”’ is not a general work on China, but 8 skeica 
ef the circumstances in which parsons goiog to Caina 
may exp<ct to find themselves, and of some misappra 
hended Chincse facts. Pekin ia now but seven weaks 
from London, and messages passin as many hours from 
counting-rcoms in the one country to merchants in 
ihe other. In:ieid of the singie port of Canton, tour- 
teen ports sre now open, and foreign ministers hold 
corstart int recourse with the highest Chinese offivials 
at Pekiv. China, in fact, is near to Engiand, and Hn. 
giish readers require to know more sccurately and 
intimately than they have dene what life amid Cuii- 
nere surrourdings is, Mr. Medhurst’s book meets 
this Gemend very fairly and saiisfactorily. To» ra 
mark One cr two poinis, We may mention that Mr. 
Mechurst epcaks of Chiness diplomatists as distinz- 
nishid by consummate sbility, and complains that 
England hes never properly sscured the results of her 
Wers With China. He desoribss how an ugly subarbd 
of Shanzhai bss been metamorphosed into the :ike- 
neces of a bsncscme European town by the eaterprise 
and tests of resident foreigners, and how religioas 
ard social institutions have been multiplied, after tas 
fesbicn of any thriving English city. He also de- 
scribes the sucden obt1usion on the senses of the ugiy 
phases of Chinese life; such, for instanc?, as a card 
jroma Wwesltby young lady, inviting his attention to 
the fact that cn a day fixed she would hang hersalf ia 
y ub icin order to joinher betrothed on the o iher sida 
(f the grave! Probably few readers are 1ware thai 
this sacrifice of hie to go to b3 with the dead, which 
Mr. MeGbhurst found in China, is asurvival of one of 
ths nos: scrious practices of savage antiquity, justi- 
fied to ignorant and docile minds by inteasity of 
simple cenfidence in reaching by such death the com- 
Eany of thcse that had gene before. 


—Darwin’s new bcck, on ‘‘ The Expre3sion of 
the Emojicns in Man and in Animals,” draws a large 
pertionef its materials from studies of uncivilized 
races. It reduces the resulia of observation to three 
principles, each of which it i:lustratcs in order and ia 
detsil. These sre—l. The principle of serviceable 
essociated habits; 2. That of antithess; 3. [nat of 
actions due to the constitution of the nervous system, 
independently from the beginning of the will. and, 
to acertain extent, of habit. The following s2nteacs 
illustrates a purposs which Mr. Darwio naturally 
keeps in view: ‘‘ With mankind some expressions, 
such as the bristling of the hair under the influeace 
of extreme terror, or the uncovering of the tesih 
under that of furious rage, can hardly be understood, 
except on the belief that mon once existed ina much 
lower snd animal-like condition.” Of coursa it is as 
simple, and perhaps quite as ssientific, to say that 
community of facial expression indicates no m)re 
than a similarity of certain passions in men and an- 
imals. The book of greatest value before thi3 of 
Darwin’s is Bell’s ‘Anatomy of Expression.” Dz. 
Duchenne’s “Mécanisme de la Physionomis Hi- 
naine’ is the work of an enthusiastic student, and 
portiors of it are regarded by Mr. Darwin a3 of great 
value. Gratiolet’s ‘‘ Lectures at the Sorbonue”’ coa- 
tain a gcod deal on the subject. 


—Dr. Bastian's ‘‘The Beginnings of Life” is 
criticised with a temperate but firm and uns >paring 
haud by H. N. Moseley in the November Academy, 
Tée critic sums upin part as follows: “ Tae absurd 
etatements concernirg heterogenesis which are maie 
in the third , ert of the book under consideration must 
tend to render the faith of biologists in Dr. Bastian’s 
powers as an observer extremely small. Throe great 
authoritics, Prof. Huxley, Dr. Sharpsy, and Mr. 
Beikeley, have been shown by Dr. Bisiiau the reau!t 
of some of his experiments [to prove sp>ntaneous 
geneiation.] That Prot. Huxley was not convinced, 
but believed that none of the bodies exhidiled to him 
were alive, is well known to all. The opinion of Dr. 
Sharpey and Mr. Berkeley has unfos tunately not been 
published, but surely. if it were favorabie to Dr. Baa- 
tian’s view, he would not f3il to sayso. . .. Ina 
cuestion of such importance as the present, judgment 
must be withheld until Dr. Bastian’s results are testel 
by rome observer whose name will catry waight with 
it. . . . It seems very unlikely that Dr. Bastian's 
recults will bs confirmed. 


—Tke second edition of Archbishop Trench’s 
‘*Gustavus Ado'phus in Germany, and other Lactures 
en the Thirty Years’ Wer,” should be doubly welcome 
ats time when Dillinger and O:d Catholisism are re- 
opening the questions of Catholic and Protestait 
struggle, to show how there need have been no such 
tplits in Coristendem as the papal pretensions ani 
s andals led to. Archbishop Trench has gone at length 
into the military events, in order to show the social 
results of the war cf religion on the country. H3 
draws illustrations from the popular poems of ths 
1ime, from the fortunes of the clergy and of the univ- 
ersities, and from other details of the life of the time. 
It is a capital book. 





— 
——————_s 


—Dr. David Strauss’s new book, entitled “The 
Cld and the New Faitb: a Confession,” is in four sao. 
ticne, under the heads—‘* Are we still Christians?” 
“ Heve we eny Religion?” ‘How do we conceive the 
World?” ‘‘How do we direct our Lives?” To thig 
main work cf the vclume sre added two supplements, 
“Cencerrnive cur Great Poets,” and ** Concerning our 
Greet Muric’ang,”’ 


—It is usuai for a Chinese sovereign, under age 
to enter upon matiimony and sovereignty on reaching 
bis fourteerth year. Eleven ycars ago, Hien Fung 
the Emr eror at that time, died, lraving a son six years 
old, urder a Regercy cf eight high functionaries ang 
pricces. Near the cloie of 1861 this Regency way 
broken up by the young sovereign’s uncle, Prince 
Kung, by a coup d'état of tre most s‘artling character, 
Feveral of the Regents were burried off to execution, 
Prince Kung tcok provisional power into his own 
hancs, and the two chief widows of the late Emperor, 
the second cf whom is the mother of the younz En. 
percr, were rade R<gents, with Prince Kung as chief 
adviser and the real power behird the throne. Th) 
Prince thts established in a p aceof supremeintiusncs 
has keen very willing to delsy the assumption of 
pewer by tke youthful Emperor, and threes years have 
passed since the lad came of age to mount the throne, 
until] it ccvld be postpored no longer, and on the 18th 
oi Cciober last the youth enicred simaltaneously upon 
marlisge and empire. A second reason forall this de- 
lay Las been that the Chinese art o* putcing off was 
very greatiy helped Ly the constant reference of all 
trcublese me questions to the Emperor's future judg- 
wcnt, after he should take up the reins of power. It 
has been an immense convenience to Chingse diplo- 
macy to be able to represent that important matters 
ought to await the Empercr’s coming of age, and 
they have willingly prolonged this convenience to 
the uimort. But that is now ended,acd the game 
must take anewturn. The Chinese sovereign is ra- 
gsrdedasa divine per:on, superior to every other 
crested being, and entitled toreligious homage. The 
kotew, or three kneelings and nine knockings of the 
forehead on the ground, is demanded of every human 
being vho may approach the sacred presences. But 
this the envoys of seven or eight Western nations are 
not going to concede. The redress of grievances have 
keen put cff until the Emperor could act for himself, 
and action will be demanded now without needless 
ceremony. Noneof the treaties expressly stipulate 
the right of audience; consequently the Chinese gov- 
ernment Willdispute it,in their usual fashion. For 
some years the Chinese have thought European na- 
ticns losing strength, and themselves gaining it. They 
bave Giligentiy fortified and armed the capital, and 
perharsexpect that luck and the strong hand may 
save them from compliance with the long delayed 
der auds of foreign nations, The question of etiquette 
will be tke first lire of defenes with the Chinese. 
They wi'l insist on the kneeling and head-knockings, 
which of courses they will not obtain. How the mat- 
ter will end, short of another spurt of Chiness war, 
cannot very well be seen at present. 


—Mr. Ernest Renan is now at Naples, where he 
bes teen as warmly received as he was in Rome. An 
Italian letter in the Soir says that M. Renan has just 
begun a new work, to be entitled ‘‘The Antichrist,” 
in which he will maintain that the Antichrist of the 
Arccalypse is the-Emperor Nero. Meanwhile (the 
Soir’s correspondent adds) the clergy are of opinion 
that the Antichrist is no other than M. Renan himself. 
They are celebrating a triduo to expiate the profana- 
tion caused by his presence in the capital of Catholic- 
ism. 








Public Opinion. 


THE TEST CONDITIONS OF PRAYER ARE MORAL, 
[From the Advance.} 








ay prayer be a real power, as a petition to God 
for preduction of the desired effects in the spirit- 
val and in the physical world, then the fact muet be 
capable of verification. There mu-t bea way of test- 
jpg its efficacy. The promires and invitations of Scrip- 
tureimply tbat there is. God invites us to pray, and 
to see if he will not fulfill his pledges. But it does not 
follow that the process of verification is in all respects 
the same gs in the case of a mere physical law. The 
principle, however, will be the same; which i», that 
when the prescribed conditions are fuifil‘’ed the pro- 
mised effect will be produced. Taus gunpowder will 
pot explede unless it be dry. Nota few of Prof. Tyn- 
Gall’s admirable experiments in illustration of paysi- 
cal Jaw would fail, if one cr two seemingly slight con- 
ditions were neglected by himself or his assistant. $0 
it is in prayer; only the conditions are moral. God 
pron ises to hear the prayer of the humbis, penitent, 
obedient, believirg, importunsate, persevering, yet 
submissive soul, which esks for a true good, according 
to the divine mind. If the conditions are not fulfilled 
(and it is largely to secure their presence that prayer 
ie prescribed) the answer must not be expected. Buk 
there conditions are not visible to the eye, are not to 
be detected by any outward sense, and only God per- 
fectly knows whether they are complied with. How 
is it possible, then, to test prayer in a mere outward 
mechanical way, by setting people to pray for & 
specific outward result without reference to the spir- 
itual relations of the matter, which are vital to the 
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prece:s? Water-power or steam-power can be turned 

on machinery merely by moving the lever that con- 
nects or ciscornects the power, at wil!; but pray r- 
power cannot be so ordered, in the vary natura of the 
case. Who rhall previously guarantee that the object 
sought ie,in the divine view, the bast to be granted? 
Who shall certify those who witness the s9-calied ex- 
periment, that those who pray a:k io a penitent and 
obecient state of mind, or with fervor and importun- 
ity, or with mingled faith and submission? Yet ths 
law of prayer is suspended on these conditionsot moral 
force, as really as Prof. Tyndail knows tne manifesta- 
ticns o1 heat to be on come mods of motion or exer- 
tion cf the physical force. Why, theo, should ho ask 
that the question of answers to prayer ba treated asa 
mete pl: ysical problem? 


JEWISH PREACHING. 
{From the Jewish Messenger } 


HE old-fashioned derosha, the present genera- 
tion of Jews scarcely know tne mezning of; they 
endure a mcrai titillation urder the name of sermon, 
-or Jecture, or discourse, Either name may be taken 
to represent the string of mora ities which, nicely 
hangirg from an appropriate text. are heard in our 
gyragcpgues. With a change of name has also comea 
chacge cf qualily, and a dry, Talmudic di quisition, 
or an interminable commentary on some. Scriptural 
percace, flavored with mysterious sayings from tne 
Cabsla, and replete with the profoundest learning, 
anc, to cur eyes, dullness—this weu'd be indiznantly 
fececuted as antediluvian by modern Jews. “ Glittar- 
ing generalities,” rant and rhetoric, some pat aliu- 
siors te affairs of tae day, with plenty of scowlings at 
Mammon, who has taken the pla3ze of Satan to point 
@ mora), self-evident propositions about virtue and 
gocduees, Which posse:s a delicious aroma of origia- 
ality, and our mcdern sermon is completed. Of caursg, 
we make ihese remarks in a genernt sense. There are 
a few Jeremians still left to us wao will not bariar 
with six, but bluntly cail everything by its right 
name. If ihe American Jewish ministry does not 
show a little more vitality, the csnsequencss may 
prove scrious. Tbe rabbi is a plant which does not 
€cem to grow well on American soil, ; 


“BAPTISMAL PANTS.” 
(From the Presbyterian.] 


HERE is something, however, about this pre- 

paration cf baptismal paraphernalia whica our 
Baptist friends must excuse us for saying strikes us 
f£omewhat uppleasently. At least there seems to bea 
Towering of the standard of Baplistic simplicity and 
straig htforwerdness in this care about t2xe comfort of 
the ptrscn. Immersion has never impressed us as a 
Tite of sc much solemnity a3 when the baptism is per- 
formed in the primitive way, and we have never wit- 
netred it without thanking God that our faith con- 
cernirg therite of baptizm did not require that; but 
we have never looked upon these scenes without re- 
Bptci icr the sincerity and conscientiousness of those 
who, at ihe cost of s0 much inconvenience and dis- 
con fort, cbeyed what they belisvel to be th3 Lo d’s 
eon maids. The men and women who go downintoa 
€eep and treachercus river, or woo braak the ice that 
they may be baptized as they think their Master was 
may be mistaken, but, in their errorz, they command 
hoxuer from iho:e who diff-r withthem. They givea 
“tesiimory’’ wh:ch no fear of ridicule, or of that pity 
which is akin to contempt, can keep back or muti- 
late. 

But immersion “with all the modern improve- 
mcxuts’”’ is quite another thing. When men be7one 
cereful abeut the impression made upon the speo:a- 
tere by its administration, or careful about their own 
cowfort when administering or re>eiving it, its power 
has gone. A stern old prophet like Joha, oran apostle 
like Paul, mizht baptize after this method in moua- 
tain jake or clear-runninog river, and we could look 
upon the scene with dep reverence. Bat think of 
Paul end Silss calling for their “‘boots’’ before they 
could comfortably bap!‘izs the jail.r, at midnight, in 
the prison at Philippi! Tsink of John the Baptist 
comi: g from the “ wilderness of Judea”’ wit a pair of 
“‘baptiemal pants’? made to order in his bazgzaze! 
Bei: er the “raiment of camel’s hair,’’ and the * leath- 
ern girdie,’”’ by the wild shore of Jordan, than the 
finest marble bapti3tery, and the mozt ampls wa‘er- 
proof clothing. 


A VIEW OF MR GREELEY. 
{From the Nation.] 


NFORTUNATELY for Mr. Greeley, he never 
could persuade himself that the public was of 

the seme mind as the politicians regarding his per- 
scnal capacity. He persisted td the last in believing 
himself the victim of their envy, hatrel and malive, 
ard in looking with unabated hope to some opportu- 
nity of obtaining a verdict on his merits a3 a mancf 
action, in which his widespread popularity and his 
long and laborious teachings would fairly tell. Tae 
result of the Cincinnati Convention which his frieads 
and emis:a:ies from this city went out t> prepare, but 
which perhaps neither be nor they in the beginiing 
ventured to hope for, seemed to promise him at last 
the crown and consummation of a life’s longings, and 
he received it with almost childlike joy. Tae election 
‘was therefore a crushing blow. It was not, perhaps, 
the failure to get the Presidency that was hardest to 
bear—for this might have been accompaniei by such 
-@ declaration of his fitness for the Piesidency a3 would 





have sweetened the remainder of his years—it was the 
contemptuous greatness of his opponent's majority 
which was killing, It dissipated the illusion of half a 
life-time on the one point on which illusions are dearest 
—& man’s exact place in the estimation of his country- 
men. Very few—even of thoss whose fame rests on 
the mcst solid foundation of achievement—sver ask to 
have this ascertained by a positive test without a 
strain which the nerves of old men are often ill fitted 
to bear. That Mr. Greesley’s nerves were unaqual to 
the shock of failure we now know. But it needed no 
intimate acquaintance with him to see that the card 
in which he announced, two days after the elestion, 
that be would ttereafter be a simple editor, would 
geek office no more, and would confine himself to ths 
production of a candid and judicial minded paper, 
must have been written in bitterness of spirit for 
which this world had no balm. ‘ 

Of his many private virtues, of his kind-heartedness, 
his generosity, his sympathy with all forms of suffer- 
ing and anxiely, we do notneed to speak. He has left 
behind a host of friends who wiil do full justice to this 
Portion of the subject. His career, too, has little ia it 
to point any moral that is not already trite and famil- 
iar. The only lesson we can gather from it with any 
clearness is the uncertain'ty of this world, and all that 
it contains, and the folly of seeking the Presideacy. 
Nebcdy can hope to follow in his footsteps. He began 
life as a kind of editor of which he was one o¢ the last 
specimens, and which will shortly be totally extinot— 
the editor who fought as the man-at-arms of the varity. 
This kind of work Mr. Greelsy did with extraordinary 
earnestness and vehemence and éu°*cess—30 mich su \ 
ecss that a modern newspaper finally grew up around 
him, in spite of him, almost to his surprise, and often 
to kis embarrassment. Ths changed conditions of 
journalism, the substitution of the critical for the 
party view of things, hs never wholly accepted, and 
his frequent personsl apprarance in his columns, 
under the signature of ‘“‘H G.,” hurling defiarces at 
bis enemies or exposicg their basenes3s, showed how 
stifling he found tne changed atmosphere. He was 
fast falling behind bis age when he di3d. Naw man, 
and new issues, and aew proce:se:, which he either did 
rot understand et all or only unders:ood imperfectly, 
crowd<d upon bim; and if the dazzling prize of the 
Piesicency had not been held before his eyes, wa 
should probably have witneszed h's gradual but cer- 
tain retirement into well-won repose. Taose who op- 
posed him most earnestly must now regret sincerely 
that in his last hours he should have known t4¢ bitier- 
ness of believing, whst was really not true, that the 
labors of his life, which wsre largely devoted to gooi 
csuses, had not met with the appreciation they mer- 
i‘ed at the hands of his countrymen. It is for hisown 
sake, as well as that cf the pubiis, greatly to be re- 
gretted that he should not keve lived until tae smoke 
oi the late conflict had cleared away. 


ANOTHER, FROM AN OLD CO-WORKXER,. 
{From theN. Y. Sun.) 


E 18 attitude as a reformer also gained for him 
the reputation of a humanitarian and phi‘an- 
thropist, one bent chiefly on assuazing the woes of 
mankind. This distinction he repeatedly dieclaimed. 
He was not a philanthropist, he said; his purp>.se was 
only to establish justice and equal rights among man, 
There was truth in toi; disclaimer. His sonvibliittes 
were uncommonly quisk, but mere ben svolence, cr 
the }-urpose oi simp. y doing gcod to others, did not 
control him, Though hoe hated to witness any s eng 
et misery, he bad no skillia personally administering 
to distrise, Besides his ruling mo'ives were of the in- 
teliec: more than of the heart. Ho contended against 
slavery, not because he cared particularly for the ne- 
groes—oa the contrary he rather disliked tham—but 
because it was contrary to that democratic equality 
vhich was the fundamental principle of his political 
cree@, and because he understood that slavery was 
net only an aristocratic but an intolerant element in 
our polities; and that under its rule ne:ther he nor 
any other Northern man could hope for preferment, 
except asthe reward of a:rvility and self-abasemsant; 
eud for thighe was too upright ani too proud. So 
With bis lifelong advocacy of temperance; it did not 
preceed from any sympathy with men governed by 
the passion for liquor. Such men he looked upor 
with disgust and contempt; and in the p3ssibility of 
their reformation hehbabitually disbslisved. Temper- 
ance in his view was a brarch of political economy, a 
sert of public hygiene tending to promote the general 
happinces and increase the wealth of the commuuity; 
and his views were similar in respect of every reform 
and every philanthropic cause which he advocated. 
Ae aman. Horace Greeley way, firat of al), a sincere, 
thoreugh-going democrat. He mst every one as 
an equal, and was free alike from snobbish defer- 
erce and gocial presumption. He was also exceeding- 
ly gerercus and obaritable. While he was still poor 
we bave known him to respond to a demand for pe- 
cuniary assistance, made by some person to whom he 
was under no obligations, by sitting up late at night 
and writing an article for some magazine, by which 
he could get $25 or $50, to give away. According to 
the necessity of his profession, his personal friends 
werecomparatively few; but though he was too much 
occupied wiih his thoughts and his professional avo- 
cations to give much time to social intercourse, they 
could always count upon him in any time of need. 
His purse and his credit were theirs; he hastened to 
their assistance often before they asked it; and he 
died comparatively a poor man; the fact is chiefly 





due to his lavish and persistent benefa tions towara 
them. But those who cultivated h's socisty most 
were not alway such as could b-st apprec ate him. 
He was fond of adwiration and open to flattery; aud 
flatterers too often deluded him. He wasanafection- 
ate rather than an attentive husband and father. His 
feelings were easily touched; but hia attachments 
werenot deep. In his private relations to his pub‘i3 
opponents he retained none of the bitte:ness of con- 
troversy, and was always ready to meet them out of 
the arens with ger ial courtesy and kindness; and yet 
he was jealous rather thas confiding, and suspicious 
rather than tolerant. 


THE MANNER OF HOSPITALITY. 
(From the N. Y. Tribune.) 


E ERE is the hospitable holiday time upon 


us again. Most oi usareapt to opsn our ears 
anxiously, just now, to any hint as to how to make 
our houses attractive to our guests, and to show our 
welcome plersart, a3 We mean it to be sincera. We 
Americans, in the North especially, do not entertain 
well. We lack the cordial habit of voice and eye, no 
matter how warm our feeling may be, which puts, not 
only the heuse, but i's owner, at the disposal of the 
guest. It was not the cau-sucreé of the Frenchman, nor 
the “‘neat and wine galore”’ at the Irish gentleman's 
table, which made whoever broke bread with them 
feel that it was a compact of friendship for all time. 
It was not a’oue gross food they gave you at the gay 
little breakfast or the dimner, colored by wine and 
wit, but a part of their reai lives—a bit of themselves, 
You bade host and bhostess farewell with a twinge of 
real pain, quite sure that you would bs remembered 
ikcre if nowhere else. Very probably you went out 
of sight and memcry wiih the empty bottles that were 
carried from the table, but the deiusion, while it 
lasted, bad a rare flavor of its own, which no wine 
eculd «qual. 

New, cn the contrary, you dine with your new ac- 
qusintance in New York, or breakfast in Boston, with 
the shivery certainty withia you that you are but one 
of en endlees caravan of gucsts upon whom the oiled 
hinges of his walnut doors daily open aad clos>, and 
the chilly welcome of his polite smile falls; you come 
in Lot and fresh as the omelettes and entrées, andi go 
out a3 cold and unheeded as the empty dishes. Yet 
put ihe New Yorker to tie test, and you will find he 
will ring true asa friend, bail you out of a scrape, help 
you win thy woman you love, or nurse you in your 
death-bed, when the courteous foreigners of many a 
land would have whistled you down to forgetfulness. 
It is the manner of friendship we lack, not the matter. 





Literature and Art, 


BOOKS. 


The Great Problem. The Higher Ministry of Na- 
ture, Viewed iu the Light of Modjern Scien-e, and as 
an Aid to Advanced Curistian P.ilosophy. By Joha 
R. Leifehild. A.M. With an Introduction by How- 
trad Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 

This book has been highly praised by some of the 
English reviews a8 a powerful reinforcemeat to the 
Christian side of the modern controversy indicated in 
its title. Itis rather an attempt to reconcile the two 
parties in that controversy, aud 19 vindicate the claims 
of faith without arsailing therights of philosophy. Its 
spirit and intention are good; but inexecution ib lacks 
the comprehensive grasp of a master. Indoed,a closer 
scrutiny shows it to be essentially a compilation, not 
£0 much of the words as of the thoughta, of many ear- 
lier writers. Itis difficult to tiad out from it, for in- 
stance, what Mr. Leifchild’s own opinions are, con- 
cetning Darwinism, Evolution, etc. He adopta into 
his catholic pages all shades of etatements from any 
respectable quarter, and grades ove into the other as 
ladies do the varied huis of worsted-work. His book 
attempts an immense range, covering many moatal 
end religious philcsophie?, as well as disputed ques- 
tiovs in geolcgy, biology and natural history. But it 
hes no index—a fault not trifling in itself, and in this 
care. we farcy, significant of a lack of clearaess in 
thought as weilas form. In short, this book scems to 
us to refiect the prevailing mental condition of intelli- 
gent ard candid Christian men—a readiness to hear, 
and an inability to judge, the words of modern phil- 
cecphy; peifect loyalty to the truth, and deep uncer- 
tainty as to what the truth may be, in the theories of 
modern science; and finally, beneath all, a profound 
conviction, based on experimental knowledge, and on 
evi ence adcreseed to the moral faculty, that there is 
an all-powerful, all-wise, al loving and all-inspiring 
God; and that the true philosophy of his universe, 
whatever it is, will find room for him, 

Mr. Leifchild has contributed nothing new to the 
solution of the “great problem ;”’ but his book affords 
an instructive survey of its bearings, and proves, if it 
proves anything, that modern science is not Leces- 
sarily atheistic, and that the way to defend religion is 
not to stake the battle upon the truth or falsity of any 
particu'ar physical theory. 

The Chancellor of the University of New York, who 
contributes a brief introduction, has apparently read 
neither the works of Darwin and Huxley, which he 
loorely denounces, nor this book itself, which hoe, with 
equal inaccuracy, describes as exposing this ** buffoon- 
ery in the name of science.” The rhetoric, the logic, 
and the whole conception of this hasty and caraless 
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introduction are alike unfortinate. It misrepres2nts 
Mr. Leifchild's position; we trust it misrepresents Dr. 
Crest y’e; and in the interest of both, as well as of the 
publicker and the reader, itthould be withdrawn. 


Niagara: Its History and Geology, Incidents aud 
Pocizy. Wib L[ilustrations. By George W. Huliey. 
New Yor: S: eldon & Co. 

This is a monozraph quite ato7ea the plane of ths or- 
dinary gu'de book, though conta ning muchiaforma 
tion which tke tourist will be glad to have. Mr. Hol 
ley writes cleariy and vigorously, and his stylo is re- 
markably free, considering the temptation inher 
ent in his thems, from the exaggerated usa of ad- 
jectives. Tie historical narrative goes back to tha 
Jesuit missions among the H iro is, aai em»razes a3- 
counts of mary incidents and persons, down to resent 
yesrs. In ciscursing the geology of Niagara, Mr. Ho!- 
ley advocates ibe view that the 1e2¢s3ion of ths chasm 
ccecupied by the ialls wili not, as nas boen assertid, ul- 
timately reach Lika Erie ard lower its level, or wea: 
down the verticsi face of the presipice and convert 
the catar-ct ints rapids. Hoe certainly seaus, how- 
ever, to hoid that a psrpetial re2ession willtako place, 
but c eims that the falls will be higher hereatter than 
they arenow. How hv can evade the conclusion of aa 
ultimate drainuge of Lake Erie, we do not exacuy 
compreherd. Taat the process w.li be long delayed, 
he shows by a careful analysis of tyographical aod 
geological conditions. In tracing the gecio sical bistory 
of Niagare, Mr. Holley gives an intere:tiag denoa- 
stration of the existence of a barrier or dim that was 
once the shcre of a fiesh water sea, reachiag from 
Niagara to Lake Michigan, and emptying its waters 
into the Guli oi Mexiso. Gur great lakes, with th ic 
new outiet, tne St. Liwrence, are renaan:s of this 
body; and the canal a: Cnicago now restora; a part of 
their water to iu ancient sea-ward channel. 


For the King, by Charles Gidbou (Harper & Bro- 
thers), is a stcry of the ‘i nea of the Caevalier Pietead- 
er, abd illus:raies the b ind loyalty of a partisan of the 
Stuarts, as well a3 the heroic devotion of a wifa, 
thiough mary pers and tria's. It is written wih 
conriderable ;raca und power, thouzh the 3harasiers 
are some what conventional. 


A Womaw’s Vengeance. By James Payne (Harper 
& Brothers). This is ou the whole & depressing story, 
It turns on the evis of concealment, di.trust and j pal- 
oury between husband and wite; and it biings iaso- 
cence into painful trial and diszra3e, though at che 
last allisrghted. The mest strixing chara3ier in ths 
book is an eccentris 0.d uncle, who has comparatively 
little to do With tie story. 


DOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Not a'l the gay and attrac ive volumes that 
lie upon our table, waiting to be classed in this im- 
pertant categery, have been put forth professedly 
to supply the exormous demand of the Caristras 
week. In our notices, however, we shall be guid d by 
a ref. rence to the parancunt ts-s of the ssasen; con- 
fining ourscives, inthis colua.n, tor two or three weeks 
to come, toac «ss of books adapted, waetier inteud- 
ed or not~" icr Lol.day gifts to old and young. 

Lee & Shepard, ef Boston (Lee, Shepard & 
Dillingham, New York) have issued an ex ,uisite vittie 
quarto caiucon ef Goldsmith’s Poelical Works, whiza 
in paper, b.ud.ny, typopraphy, and fine illustrat.oas 
by tbe bes: Engiish ariis s, is ali that tas most fastid- 
ious couid ccrire. Of tke quality of ths psetcy we 
say nothirg. A mcst evrybody has heard ot O iver 
Golcsn ith, and thinks he wrote quite well. Itis pop- 
ularly suppes.d that he did aot tceligit anyshing tiaat 
he did not alse oricvit. 

The same firm sends us, in the juvenile line, 
The Children of Am ty Court, by Misa L, Taur.ton 
being the fourth in the excellent ‘‘Cbarioy Reber's 
Series, Which is to be completed in six volume;, fais 
yolume ireats of the fortungs of ‘six ciean, ind ustri- 
ous, well behaved children,” and what of biessing and 
beppines: camecf them. Iustratel. 


For very little children, we have, from the same 
scurce, two bourd volumes of magizines ca led s-+ver- 
ally Infants’ Delight and Childrens Treasure Taase 
are fuil oi sbort stories, verscs, and the pictures whi-h 
are so much relisted by the little ones -—The Young 
Folks’ Hisiory of England, by Iia Craiz-Ka>x, fro u 
the s.meé house, puiports to bs a comprehensive iis- 
tory from the }e2 55 B.c to A. D, 1372, snd, as tree 
ere only 270 pages of it, the matier must be coniid or. 
sbly condersec. It issomething iike Dickeus’ Child's 
History, on'y not so good —I1 a beuutiiul box, aad 
every way admirably calculated for & pres:nt to a 
rice little gir, is the Litile Carary Series, writ.ea by 
Mre. M. A. Cs; 0. d, sna issusd by the same publ s2ars. 
The set cors sts of four volume, each containing a 
story cf oiiid life, tha characters carii:d irom volins 
to volume, a.d the whole very pret ily illustrated. 
They rewing u; ot the famous * Prudy B)k:,” though 
they are by tO menn3 an imitation.—Dick Trivers 
Abroad, by Miss A. F. Samuels, i3 aitother seri¢-s rom 
Lee & Shepard, aiso consi: ting ef four books in a box. 
They are not qu te so attractive as the last-meation- 
ed, the styJe beirg more labored and the iac.d ats 
lers lively. The s: ries reprerents she adve.atures of a 
boy on an ¢xtensive pleacure trip. Tae Royal Piciure 
Alphabet and King Jollyboy’s Royal Story Book, ar3 
pictoiial A. B C. books, good enough ata pirc}, bit, 
neither in the illu: tratio:s nor the literary character 
of theizx contents quite up to the high standard waish 





in these latter days of baby luxury, is demandscd by 
the dignitaries of the nursery. 


From MeMillan & Co., of .Londoa, we have 
Conrad the Squirrel, by the author cf * Wandering 
Willie,” being the life and adventures of a squirre!, 
ecmfprisirg a gocd deal of incidental natural history, 
ard told in a charming way; and Agnes Hopetown’s 
Schools and Holidays, a beautifil etory of the ex- 
periences of a little girl, from tho tenth to tho six. 
teenth year of her age. The name of the author, 
Mrs. Oiiphant, is a guarantee both of its worth and 
is pojuarity. Tales at Tea-Time. Fary storics 
b. EK. H Knatchbull-Huzessen, M. P. We hare no 
interri gation marks for this volume—nothing but 
notes of admiring exclamation. Ths author haz; a'- 
ready acquired sn enviable reputation asa writor of 
fairy stcrics, and yet his name ij really—ahem!—and 
most cf b's life is actually squandered on the British 
Parliament. Ose of these pretty tales is about “The 
Boy with a T:+il,” and tells how a poor little fellow thus 
painfully endowed, and not encuzh of a wag to enjoy 
the jokes cracked upon him on account of it, ran 
away into a wood and served adwarf a year anda day 
to get rid of it; and afterwaids cculd’at conviucs hi- 
jarents ard friends that he had ever had such an ap- 
perdix, they ineisting tha’ he bad fallen as'eap in the 
forest ard dréamed the whole thing. Now, itis a part 
of acritic’s business to discover deep meanings in a 
vork, that perhaps the author himielf never dreamed 
of; ard we humbly suggest that this charming story 
may bea prefound allezory, under which we may ece 
how ter1ible an incubus Mr.—shem!—suff:rs in being 
a member of Pariiament, cr, perbapsin having to carry 
hig name about. At any rate, the best wish we have 
fcr him is that he may wake up some day and find 
he never was Mr. Kuatchbuil-Buga33en, but has been 
Mr. J. Piartag.net Smith ail along, or something 
«qually pre‘ty; and that he never wa3tisd to a musty- 
fisty old House of Commons, but i, always was, and 
ever ekall be, nothing but a writer of incomparabie 
fairy stories for good liitle boys ard girls. 


Perter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have issued 
The Scven Kings of the Seven Hills, by Mra. oO. H BL 
Lait g. This is aratter far-fetched tile for a little hiz- 
tory of the eerly Kings of Rome, from Romulus to 
Tzrqvin the Proud. It is intended for children, aid 
the author profezses to have corrected hor page by the 
lights of modern histor.cal criticism, but we are glad 
to see she has not dispensed with ail the old fabies. 
Thisis the b:ttcr for her book. 


The same firm gives us Gavroche, the gamin 
of Paris, airarsiation and adaptation, by M. C. Pyle, 
oi the Wel!-kro wn sketch of the Parisian sirest-Arab’, 
ircm Vicior flugo’s “ Miserabl:s.” Tae work is weil 
encugh done if it were worth doing at a'l, to separata 
this peculicr passage rom its original susroundings., 


Two charming books for ebildre: come from 
ihe Harper Broihers of this city: The Adventures of 
a Brownie. by the sutsor of ** Jonn Halifax,” and 
Little Fk Life, by Gal Hamilton. Thetirst recounts 
a reries of adventures created by the axency of * that 
tirewd ard knavis2 spri e,” the Robin Goodfellow of 
the English tacrie mythology. 


“* Are you not he, 
Ti at frights the mai leas of the viilagery; 
Skim milk; and sov etimes jabor in the q 1ern3 
And bo: tless mak<« the breathl.sshousewife chura ; 
And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm; 
Mislead night wanderers, laugiiag at their harin, 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, wd swect Puck, 
You do their work, aod they shall have good luck 
Are you not ke?’ 


It is the very ‘ipsche;” and glid we ere to meet an 
old acquaintance again in his deliguiful adaptation to 
ths pages of Mrs. Muo:k Craix. 

Gail Hamilton’s volume can teas a whole, heartily 
commended. The fauitof some of the life-like and 
natursl eketckes of which it is composed, i3 a certaia 
reslism, Which makes them appear sometimes slinzy 
ixcd aimost vulgar. Some of the rude and indelicace 
quarreling which sho attributes to hor scbo)!-gzirls, 
though prebabiy true to life, scarce’y deserves tas 
di; nity ef priut, and certainly needs not to be held 
up totre coatomolrtion of tha gvod litls fFerpl) to 
whom we give Christ nas books, and who are: upp sed 
toberetinedand deicat>» Yet we sre free to adanit 
thi.t this fault i: more than counterbilanec:d by the 
wiec-auakencss of these jittle stories; and among ths 
children, who are not troubled wits questions of tasie, 
wken under the influence of a p:qiantand lively 
writer, they ar. G:ubt ess destined to bs very popular, 


Busy Bee, or the Adventures and Misadven- 
trresef Bessie Aller, by the suthor of “Tas Great 
B.rth-Day ’ (Pott, Young & Co. New York), is intand- 
ed for very young childicn, and is wonderful! y adapt- 
ed to their amussment and editication The little 
heroine is o: e of those incorrigible mis 3hief m »uzers, 
those terrible infants, that kcep in pe: petual const-r- 
pation tie whole family cr neighboraood waich ‘s 
blesscd with thir ec-axistenc) and propiaq lity, aad 
yet citeu turn out, after all, very good and sensible 
people. The comical adrentures of this never-d>- 
wel’, ;llustrated by twenty-tive cipital pictures, make 
up acbharming little book, which we cordially con- 
m. nd to the hunter a ter hol dsy treasures, Tie Doll 
World Scries, by Mre. Robert O Railiy, is another of 
ikose p eity collections, nicely putup inabox, which 
make such pretty presente for one’s littla friends. It 
i3 published by Roberts Brothers, and :onsists of three 











volume, viz.: ‘Doll World,” * Daisy's Companions, 
ard ‘‘Debcrah’s Drawer,” each velime beinz com. 
plete in itself, without that connection which is striot- 
ly proper to a series. Thestor’es fre ex reediagly in- 
teresting and nice'y illustrated. Dolly’s Resolutions, 
by Hancah Maria (Claxton, Remsen & Hafelinzer, 
Phi aGelphia), embodies popular desoript ons of sizhts 
ard scenes abroad in letters supp zed to b3 re:ei zed 
by certain ycurg yeopie from trave'ling fsi nas, 
whie a very prmtty under-surren; of story lenis 
them &n sdditional sharm. Ta3 book 's well written 
and its mechsnicel properties are unus1al'y fing, 
Boarding School Dazs, by Vieux Moustache (Hrd 
& Heughton), is caloulatei tointere3t the adolescent, 
Acopting the Germsn style of incicating the purpose 
of a beck, we thould ray ‘for young gentlemen of 
from fourteen to eighteen yeirs.” Itis a dashinz 
tale of school life, Mlustrated by Nash & Duarlay, ia 
tke different stylea so familiar to everyboly on this siie 
the Atlantic. A ‘“‘onse upon a time club,” the ob- 
ject of which is sicry- telling, is introdussd anonz tha 
beys; and this gives ocza:ion for a deal of romancing, 
aside from the usual: vents of a bo :rding-school ex- 
isterce. Gipsey Fred, from the German of Feanz 
Hefiman, by Mrs. 8. R. Porter, is published by Alfrad 
Martien of Phiiadelphia. Frarz Hoff aan is ons of tha 
best of the German writers for the young, a1d this is 
a very good translet'on of one of bis prettiest storie:, 
It bas the o'd motif cf the stolen child, who, after 
enduring many bardebips, is restored to his wealthy 
and noble parents. Highly wrougat, but not hurt- 
fully sensations]. The same pudlishers have a fem- 
perance Tale, called The Subtle Speil, by Mra. M. 
Hosmer, which is we'l written and illustrated. It 
trea's of its all important subject especially in its 
relations to women. imparting a lesson more wilely 
ne: ded than is generelly supposed. Ic is a timely 
nori’or to putin to the hands of a yo ing mis ,inthe 
forming time of her personal and soc'al kabits, 

Apples of Gol2 is a bound volume of a child’s maga. 
zire, publisbec t-y the American Tract Society. Pic- 
tures and things; a capital auxiliary in the nursery, 
Tre Little Folks is a simiiar puodlication from Adams, 
Biackmer & Lyon, Chicag. ° 


G. P. Putnam & Sons, New York, publish a new 
Christmas story by W. E. Hathaway, eatitled Chriz- 
topher Crocked. [t13a@ temperance tals, tu-ning on 
tte fall and restoration of a young man, who began 
&@ downward ciresr from his first wine-cup, prassei 
upen bim at his weddii g by bis father-in-law. The 
first fruit of bis union with Flora Bowen was what 
is called a “ msrked”’ child, having been bora to tha 
siaggering giit and lesring glance of a druaxard, 
which marked bim asif they had been the resul’s of p-r- 
scnal vice, though no drop of liquor had ever passed 
Lislips. The mother suffers as may bo imagined 
until her husband sudcéeniy refo m2, and thana crasty 
old uncle, like those of which Dickens was so prolific— 
whceee previous ‘‘ cuszednces’? wou'd shame Satan, 
but who turn instantaneou ly into first-class angels 
when waniec—stands ready to feed and c'othe then 
with the te:t,end furnish them wilh ho ise: aid lands 
into thetargain. Of oourse, * Chri topher Crooked”? 
Coes not fit well into this picture, and he pa se3 pa- 
theticaliy to the Jand,” where every one is far,” and 
there is “‘nobocy to cal bim Crovked Caristy.” 

The story isasprightly one, with an uxexception- 
able moral. The only original icature that cin b3 
Claimed for it is the character of iheunforiuaats bay, 
which, however, necestary to be Grawn,is oortaia y 
nota pleasant one to contempla‘e. Itis wricten in a 
very attractive stylc—s'mple, c'eir and forcible—dc- 
casionally marred, bowever, with solecis ms, gram mat- 
ica! avd othir, such asa little care might have odvi- 


atid. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Authors. Publishers. Price. 
CHAFLES Scr IBNER & CO., New Vork. 
James Anthony Fri ude, “* Bistory of Lre! aad, ok. » $2 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, Sew Y ork, 
* Life of James Henderson, M D.” 
* Bogatzky’s Golden T — * 
V.C EVANS, Bosto 
“Ady rcuielnes Handbook, ad 
Dopp & MEAD, New York. 
The Rev. "oem P. Ree, * Bsrriers Burned Away.” 
gerot Abb +t “The AUgUSL Sloriss.”” 
Fr: ser- Tye * Muargare t.’ 
Soha J.S. Von Dellinger, “The Reunion of the Churches,” 
(translation), 
Poutzs & COATES, Philade!phia. 


M.C. Pyle. © Gavroche; the Gimin of Paris.” 149 
Millis P. tk anes. “rhe Ja@sey, A dervey and Guernses Gow.” 1 59 
Mrs. C. H. Lair g, ** Tne Seven Kings of the Seven Hilis.” 10) 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & Co 
* Lite of Charies vi kens,’ 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
William Grimshaw, “The Hany 4 etionary.” 
Wm. rae liaycer, “Light: n the Les, Taicgs.’ 
vbcr of “Talks with aChili,” e’e. os C omforted.” 
hev. Chaun cey Giles, “ Manus a Spirite ai B: ing. “i 
JAMES R. OsGoop & Co., Bost on. 
San.uel Adams Drake, ** O'd L»sndmarks Uf Baston.” (Ilius- 


Philade|phia. 


John Fcster, ‘Voi. if, 


trates.) 39 
Arorymous, “ Tressure Trove.” Tlustrated. 2 03 
ALF FED MARTIEN, aoe adeiphia. 

Mrs. M. Hosmer, The Subtle Spe 1% 
mrs. 8. K. Porter, ‘“ Gipsey Frei.” _ am the German.) 12 
Diossy & Co., New York. 

Charles Fox, * A Digeat of the Law of Part ierships.” 
SHELDON & C>., New York. 

Justin McCarthy, “* Modern Leaders.” 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, oo . 
pe sSurean of Mducaticn. 
A. acamenet —u & Co., ow York. 
Jcbn Cheester, "a ent.’ 
Margsret M. Wee... . <— Ir glises; or, How the Way 
ene 

F. WN. Zabriskie, D. a e The story of a Soul.” 
.¢.Grieges & Co., Chicag > Pe 

William Mat: oem LL.D., * Gett.ng on inthe Wo'ld. 225 


We have algo received current numbers of the following publicae 
tiors: 


Blachwood’s Edinburgh Magazine—New York, The Querland Movthe 
ly, Sa: Frarcisco. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








MUSIO, &c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





To ExcEL IN IMPROVEMENT is the 
leading element of this country, andjno ether 
erticle of lab r-ssving machinery has equal- 
led in this respect the sewing maciine in 
rapid s‘rid:s of improvement. Among them 
the New “ilson Un*er-Feed Machine may 
pe coun ed the leading one in this connect- 
jon. Mr. “. G. Wilson, its inventor, and 
presidi nt «f the C »mpany that manufas:ure3 
it, makes it: ix provement his constant study. 
Eyery‘hiny has deen ad?ed toit that constant 
experimen! pg and scicnce could sugzge:t, 
and it israpic, beautiful, durableand perfect, 
the Wilson ho ds the leading place among the 
pest si.wing michingsinuse. Go ani see it. 
Salest1om at 707 Broadway, New York, and 
in all other cities nm the United States. The 
Ccmpab) want agents in couatry towns. 

BURSET®’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS.—The su- 
periority of these extracts consists in their perfect 
purity and great strength. They are warranted 
free from the poisonous oils and acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac- 
titious fruit Havors now in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are pre- 
pared from fruits of the best quality, ard 
are 80 highly concontrated that a compara- 
tit .smail quantity only need be used. 

Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turers of *“* Burnett’s Standard Preparations ” 
for the toilet, are the proprietors. For saleby 
all Grocers and Druggiste. 


Tkebest article asarelish for family use 
isthe fam »).is Haltord Ueicestershire Table 
fauce, and w2 confidently recoulmend it to 
el). Tierales cf the regular customers of 
our best grocers are constantly increasing 
foreach one who tries the Halt ord praises its 
qvality to tis veighbor, and the makers state 
that their cards °f reference sre made up of 
everybudy who uses the good3.— Boston Trav- 
elev. 


‘Une saving of timeaccomplished by uting 
dhe Wilcox & Gibbs 3ilent Family Sewing- 
Machine. in prefererc>? to any doudle-thread 
machine whatever, is an uimistakable boon 
to anxicus, ove: worked mo:hers as well as 
to profess:on i dressmik<¢rs, There are many 
otber reascas for uruferriag the * WVilesx & 


Gibbs” Se:d for Sewing-Machine Lewajlets, 
658 Broadway. New York, l 


Facts froR THE LAprEes —Mrs, A. K, 
Brewn, Ili, bas used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Look-3:tite. Micaine siace 1357, and it isnow 
in gocd runnirg order, the first ten ycacs 
waking baxsforailour mill,averaging fifty- 
five bays a day, besides the sawiag for a fam- 
ily Otsiateev. See the new Improvemoants 
and Woods’ Loca-stitceh Ripper. 


Tur Youtrn’s COMPANION of Boston is 
a ‘thoroyghiy wide awake paper, having 
among i.s cca rivuiors such writers as Prof. 
De Mille, uw uisi M. Aicott, Sopaie May, Mrs. 
Rebeec. Hardiag Davis, and Mrs. Louisa 
Cheniler Mou'ts9. Noweiters more attract- 
ive in the country, and 29 publication for 
young peo; le mvre enterprising and useful. 

“Bre a FRIEND TO THYSELF,’”? AND 
do your house cleaving with E. Morgan’s 
fons’ Sapojio. It removes stains from mar- 
ble, paint, hard walls, ard brightens a! m2- 








talie articks, knives, tins, &c. Ask your 
grocer. 
IAMON oD TR ADE MARK SPE‘- 


TACLES are the best. They are manafac- 
tured from “* MINUTE CRYSTAL Pussies,” and 
have teen found bv actual test wita the Polaris- 
cope io admit Fiuteen per cent. less heated rays 
than any offer Pebble. 

* For sele by cespunsible agents throughout the 
Tnion. 
CAL TION, —NONE GENUINE without the 
TRADE MARK, <> 





AM marking down everything to 
much lower prices than have heretofore ob- 
tained at any ether reliab'e establishment what- 
ever: Diamond Sotitaize Rings, 18 karat gold, and 
late style of workmanship, and White Diamonds, 
%%. Tanda. me sets of Coral Rosebuds, set in 
Fon now so fashionable, €25. Ladies’ solid Gold 
| g Watches full jeweled lever movements, 
£9. Lalies’s solid Gold Watch Chaias,*$!4 each. 
Fe r other proportionate prices sead for the +old 
Hlusy wed Circular. F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, 
‘Tiss a good stock and is entirely ree 
’—~Appleton’s Journal. ** Whose gs0ds are 
#st wnat he representa tham.” -Christian Union. 
Worthy of tha fullest confidence.”’—Christiua 
Advocate, N. Y. 





ECKWITtTH SEWING MACHINE 
Improved, #12, with New Braiding Foot. On 
Thirty Days’ Trial. Money refunded on return 
of machine, if it does not suit every purch ser, 
less the express charges for returning machine. 
WHAT Ac HRint ‘MAS PRESHNTI for any one 
to make or receive! 
Send P. O. Order, and we at oncesend machine, 
With al! equipments complete 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


26 West Broadway, New York. 


PALL anc and WINTER SAMPLES NOW 
Y.—Mrs, C. C. THOMSON continues 
40 purenne upon her usual terms. send for circu- 
r of references. If samples are wanted, inclose 

+ Mrs. C. C, THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


10) OFLA RGE TO EMPOY ERS. om —— 
x, : 
D all Se partments Wsroviesa For Be Schools semi. 
Maries and Colleges by the ENGLAN 
MUSICAL BUR Av. adress { (enclosing 
prtepiy) E. To UBJEE, Manager Music stamp 














N OVELLO’S 
CHEAP EDITIONS 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


onl paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 


Cloth. 

Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fagues (folio). nee > $4 50 

Beethoven’s Thirty-eight Gonates «see. 300 = 8200 
rty-four oa EY 

“aa ACOB.....cccccccceee 1 150 





Chopin’s Vaises .. eveccecccccces 1D 
Polonaises.....sc.:. oe 1 

sg NOttUFFAOS .....0000- 18 

* UPEAS .cccccccccccoccccccccce 1 BO 

“ Ballades.........+« eoee 1 5D 

ee - «_ (s: PE rt) 





Preludes 
Mendelssohn’s Lisder ohne Worte’ @ 
Books) folio, splendidly bound. one 
— Lieder ohne Worte, o 
Mendelssohn's Piano-forte Works, fo- 
be splendidl bound, 3 vols., each 
Men delssohn’ s do. do., octavo, 3 vols, 
Schubert's ten Sonatas as eeggaensee 
: Dances, 1 2 eae 75 
’ aces 


Mozart’s Sonata 

Weber’s Complete en ‘Works. 175 

——, 2 — containing forty- 

Schumann’s Forest ‘Beenes, 
Piece: 





ae comers = ae00 
S sss SS 


nine Hasy 
MOTHER GOOSE, 


S pagrus. NURSERY RHYMES. Bet to Music 

. W. ELLIOTT, with 65 beautiful Lllustrations 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper Boards, 
Splenaidly bound ta cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
&2” Sena for Catalogue and Lists to 


JOHN L. PETHRS, 
599 BROADWAY, NEw YORE. 


LIVER DITSON & CU., Announce 


That. with the exception of a number of valuable 
p'ates, which ure being rapidly posieces or | 
stock was not injured in the GRHAL FIRB. A 
orders unswered promptly, as usual, 


They now call attention, also, to their 


STANDARD COLLECTIONS, 
oF 


Vocal and Instrumental Music, 


The whole set i3 one of the most valuabie Musi- 
cal Libraries that could be devised, as each con- 
tains from 200 to 250 pages of the most popular 
music of the Aang 

MUSICAL TREASURE, Vocal and Instrumental. 


VOCAL ONLY. 
Silver Chord. Wreath of Gem 
Gems of German Song. | Gems of Seottish Song. 
Gems of Sacred Song. | shower of Pearls, Duess. 
Operatic Pear)s. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Home Circle. Vol. I. Pianist:s Album. 
Home Circle, “ IL. Piano ForteGems. 
Price of each book in Boards, #250; Cloth, $3.00. 
Full Gilt, FoR PRESENTS, $400. Tha price would 
be at retail. for the pieces separately, sbout $400. 
In this form. all the books, includiag the now and 
favorite GEMS OF STRAT S (now having asplendid 
sale.) may be had for $32.50. 
Apy of the above books mailed, post-paid, for 
the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


© ieee 500,000 C JPLES 
ALREADY SOLD!! 














If you want the best Singing Book 
for your Sunday School, buy “ PORE 
GOLD,” it is new, fresh, and by far the 
most attractive book issued during the 
last three years. Price 35 cts., $30 per 
100 copies. 


Ask your Bookseller for it !! 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


New York and Chicago, 
SUCCESSORS TO WM, B. BRADBURY. 





HE ‘GOLDEN RULE,” bv S. W. 
STRAUB, is the Latest ana the Best 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK! 
Unusual Variety of Contents! 
NOW READY. 

Witb Contributions from many of the best Au- 
the rs of fundav Schoo! Music in Amevica, among 
which are the following. familiac to every Sa abbath 
Senoot Seholar: Root, Biss, Palmer, Ruggtes, But. 
tertield, Ogden, Snider, Lyon, Martin, and a host of 
others. 

ESPECIALLY CHARACTERISTIC OF 
THE “GOLDEN RULE,” 
The Music is NEW and prepared expressly for it. 

Sunday Schools do not care to purchase over 
egain songs which they have already sung from 
Other books. 

Every Sunday School will be pleased with 


THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 
It will give satisfaction wherever used. 
Will be torent aphenths ats style, printed on fine 
hite paper, and strong!y boup , 
wp PRICK. tound in boards, 35 cents; $360 per 
on zen; $0 per hundred. A single copy, in paper 
cover, for examination, will be mailed on receipt 
of 2 cents. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


The Dune of Argyll, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Max Muller, — mann-Cha- 
trian, Miss Thackeray, ( 1. Kingsley, 
Arthur Helps, George MacDonald, 
Charles Reade, Karl Blind, Miss Mu- 
lock, Sir Robert Lytton, Vritz Reuter, 
Prof. Huxley, Prime-Minister Glad- 
stone, Julia Kavanagh, James Anth- 
ony Froude, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Jean Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, Ro- 
bert Browning, are some of the distin- 
guished authors lately represented in 
the pages of 


LJTELL'S LIVING AGE, 


A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, THE LIv- 
ING AGE gives more than 


Three ard a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes. lt presents in 
an inexpensiv e form, considering its great amount 
of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempt- 
ed by no other publication, the best Essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms. Tales, Poetry, Scientiac, Biog:a- 
phical, Historical, and Political information, from 
the entire body ot Foreign Periodical Literature. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


In addition to the productions of the leading 
British authors, and in pursuance of its plan of in- 
cluding the best translations, THE LIVING Awk 
will publish serially, beginning about Jan 1, oneof 
the finest produ ations, translated expressly for it, 

cf that charming Platt-Deutsch novelist and hu- 
morist, Fritz Reuter, “the most popular Ger- 
man author of the last half-cen: - His wi- 
tings, says Bayard Taylor in the N. Y. Tribune, 
“are the wonder and delight of Ge rmany. A caoarm- 
ing Christmas story by. the same author will be 
given acout Christmas t‘me. 

‘The importance of ‘'HE LIVING AGE to every 
American reader as the only thorough as well as 
fresh compilation of a generally inaccessible vut 
indispensable current ‘iterature,— indispensable be- 
cause it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all depar’ ments of Literature, Science, Art, and 
Politics,—is sutlicienily indicated by the following 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 

“It is, beyond all question, the best compendium 
of the best current literature. ...Inno other sing'e 
publicarion can there b& found | so much of sterling 

iterary excellence.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“ We know of no way in which one can so easily 
keep well informed in the best English thought of 
our time as through this journal.”—Uhristian 
Union, N. Y. 

‘“‘ For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic 
publications, and the cheapest....ltisa month y that 
comes every week.”—The Advance, Chicago. 


“It gives articles from the great foreign quarter- 
lies which its rivals have not room for....1t has no 
equal.in any country.’’—Phila. Press. 

“Tbe ablest essays, the most entertaining 
stories, the tinest poetry, of the Eag’ish language, 
ure here gathered together.””—LUinois State Jour- 
nal. 

* Were I, in view of sllthe competitors that are 
now in the tieid, to choose, I should certainly 
= = THE LIVING AGE.”—Aev. Henry Ward 

ecner. 


“It still merits the most unqualified praise we 
can bestow.”—N. 1. Time. 


“ The best periodical in hiiieh initia Theo. L. 
Cuyler. 

“ It gives to its readers more than three thousand 
double-column octuyo pages a year, of the most 
valuable, instruciive, aud entertaining reading of 
the day. ‘* History, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, 
scienee, politics, critiersm, art,—what ‘is not here? 
lt is the only compilation that p:esents with a sat- 
isfactory completeness as well as freshness, the 
best literature of the almost innumeradie and 
generaliy inaccessible Kuropean quarterlies, 
mcrthlies, and weckiies,—a literature embracing 
the pr: ductions of the ablest and most cultured 
writers living. It is, therefore, indispensable to 
every one who derires a thorough compendium of 
ell thatis admirable and noteworthy in the liter- 
ary world.”—Boston Post. 

Published week!y at $3 a year, free of postage. 
The next velume begins Jan 1. New subscribers 
beginning then wiil receive sumer Chrisiumas 
story witboutcharge. Address 


LIT SELL & GAY, Boston. 


The best Home and Forcign Literature 
at Club Rates. 


[‘* Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthiies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole 
situation.” —Phila, Bulletin.) 

For ten dollars, THE LIVING AGF and etther one of 
the American jour-dollar movthly Magazines (or 

furper’s Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal, 
pm + oS be sent fora year; or, for $8.5), THE 
Liv ING AGE and Our Young Folks. 

For $9.00, TUE CHRISTIAN UNION and THR 
L IV ING AGE Will be sent ayear. Address as above. 





HE YOUNG HOUSEKEERPER’S 
FRIEND, by Mrs. Cornelius, $1.59. Interleaved 
with blank page, $2.25. The most popular and most 
reliable COOK BOOK and guide or the various 
duties of the honsehold Ves ished. The acknowl- 


dar Ay 
eed MPS BIGELOW & BROWN, 


Bact 


Srey delicate WOOD CARVING is a 
very delicate and tntenosting art, and has ee 
be known to become a rag an Post. 
 ¢ scquiring this tascinatti any lady or 
gentleman may produceja rent varlen's of useful 
and ornamental articles Monograms Sleeve Bute 
Brackets, Wall Pockets, Picture Frames, 


. &e, 
With but Higle pr prestice any one canjmake most 
exquisite holi 
e cost of tools and ‘materials is low, and within 

easy reach of any o 

Send star p for ctrouler containing om: “08 clear 
instructions, price-list of toels, +y>-t0q 

SORREN LO WOOD CARVING CO.. $ Tomple 
Place, Boston. 





A FIRST CLASS BUSINESS Sore rei 
yop with the acpusenee of making 

000 @ year, can secured in ro be A a 
4 ye, forthe exclusive sale ¥ works by Hy. 
Wan Binownn, Wa Contes Bavann, Wan: 

&e. te for p onlara 

to J. B FORD & CO., Now York; Boston; Chica- 
gO; or San Francisco. 


MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-Class House in New England. 


Vertical Railway, Suits,and Single Apartments 
with ‘Halle and water ter conven gnges oonnedting, 


Billiard Hal. Office and Café. 
EWIs Boe & BON. Proprietors, 


FROM NEW YORK. 


CUNARD LINE. 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 


Between New York and Liverpool, cat 
at Cork Matern h ad 








FROM NEW YOR | FROM NEW YORK. 
AU GERILA .. Wed., Dee. 4| ABYSSINIA. Wed, Des. 

AY. ed.. Dec. 11 | CUBA....Wedi Jan. 1,'%8 
Caranena. Wed. Dec. 18} PARTHIA...Wedi Jan‘ 8 
And every following Wednesday and Saturday 
from New York. 


RATES OF PASSAGHE. 
J Cabin, $80, $100, and $130, Gold, according to ad. 


Tickets i Paris, $15, Gold, additional, 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Currenoy. 


PCC L ORG eee eeeee 15, 
beonene ‘Tickets from ‘Liverpoo - 
rates. 
elfast, Qlas. 


town, andall parts of Hurope at lo 
Through Bill is of erp, and oth aren for 

other ports en the Con. 

ranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin Passage apply at the Come 
pany's Office, 4 Bowling Green. For Steerage Pas 
sage, atlll Broadway, ‘gc? ty Building. 
CHAS. G. F KLYN, Agent. 

NOTIOR, 


Fare reduced; Steerage passage to Liverpool 
$15, currency. 


























NLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANOB, 


os ENERATL TRANSATLANTIC OME As 
NYS" MAIL STERAM-8HIPS BHTWE NEW 
YORK AND HAVRH, CALLING AT BREST. 
The splendid vessels on this favorite route for 
the Continent will sail from Pier No. 60 North 
River, as follows: 
LLB DE PARIS. .8URMONT...Baturday. Nov. 30 
WASHINGT ROUSSAN...Baturday, Deo, 14 
BT. LAURENT... + LEMAIRE.. .Baturday, Deo. 2 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN 1 GOLD (ineluding wine) To 
REST on. — VR: 
First Cabin........ ..6120 | Second & Cabin...ses0+ 876 
To Paria, $5 As rs additional, 
Fxoureion rickets at reduced rates. 
These steamers do not carry steerage passengers, 
American travelers going to = returning from 
the Continent of Kurope,by tak ing jhe steamers of 
thie line, avoid both transit b ne lish ratiway and 
the discomfort ef eressing, hannel, besides 
saving time, trouble and 6 
GEORGE MA KUNZIR, Agent, 
No. 58 Broadway. 
EDWARD G.TILHESTON & CO. 
N. Pig Agents, 17 Sears Building, Boston. 


PER CENT. NET. 


The lowa Loan and Trust iat "at Lon De invest 
money on first-class Real Es in per cent' 
interest, net, payable semi-annual 7 w York, 
and will guarahtee the qpliection of all loans made 
through its Ageney. an — ald by the bor« 
rower. New York and N land goo 
and ful] partéculars sent ‘on in a 

Merrill (late Governor of Lowa), President. 


ddress JAMES B. paaney as. 8eo’ 
a a Drawer 167, Des Moles, Is 











THE FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT 

GOLD Bonns of the JACKSONVILLE (Lllts 
nois) NORTH mage tn one sours BASTERN 
RAILROAD @reé & 88 fe nvestmen 
accrued interest. BS3N, CASANOVA & COw 
30 Exchange Piace, x Y. 


MES PLOW CO.—IMPLEMENTS 
z and MACHINES, & Beekman Btreet, New 
York, and Quincy Hall, Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 











HE STORY OF THE GREAT BOS- 
TON FIRE of Nov. 9:h aad 10th, a f the dis- 
tinguished —_ and correspondent, “CARLE- 
TON” (Col. Coffin), wilt be published Monday, 
Roy. 25th. Fight origin® -Lillustratioas by Hammut 
Fillings Price in cinth, % ceata. great sale is 
= ved for the book. Ageats of good standing 
ented in all parts of tne country. Address 
SHEP ARD & GILL, Puolishers, Boston, Mass. 


> 5 THE NURSERY.—A Mon7Ta- 
ADERS. 





LY MAGAZINE FOR Joqecare 

Superbly lilustrated. 
fora sample number. Subscribe 
last three numbers of this year FRED. 
SHOREY. 3 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





) > Semen K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NASsAU STRERT. 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail, 
eost-paid, at Catalogue prices. 





CS. PARAGRAPH TESTA- 
T. The New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; the Authorized Ver- 
sion, in paragraph form. ‘Crown —" 8 pages, 
large type, price $1.50. THE BEST BDITION FOR 
PRIVATE USE PUBLISHED IN AMERICA, ‘The read- 
er will find it not only a great pleasure, but much 
benefit, to be freed from the chapter and verse 
distinctions which often impede and sometimes 
destroy the Sag Mailed, * Doe ROTH! on re 
ceipt Of price, by COLLINS 
Broadway, N. Y. 








& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad. 

« Way, Opp. Mejropoliten. CHROMOS & FRAMES 
STEREOSCO ‘OPES & VIEWS, GRAPHOSOOPES, 8, MEG AL 

SOnITIES Protorks Lantern Eidos a oped specialty 
CRpEDRITIES. f oe aeerp nic Materials. 


ADIES’ FINE NOTE PAPERS and 
ENVELOP. me of Ly) latest a gn sent by 
mail postpaid. Bend fo a Circular 
a3 TILTON & 00. “BOSTON. 








DA ERTS’ INSTITYTE, No. 16 West 
Slst Street (between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues) near CENTRAL PARK, New York. English, 
French and German ‘boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, with 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 

for Children. Fall Term commences Sept 16th: 

lication.may be made totne Principal, Miss 
WARY A. & PHILLIPS, personally, or by letter, 
as lly 





| WORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


STITUTH.~A Boarding Seminary for both 


sexes. Christian but not sectarian College pre- 
aratory and Commercial Courses gy 
or Ladies. Fifteen teachers. Bal! Term, 


time. $60 for th irteen 
weeks. Address JOSEPH C. KING, Ph. D., Fort 


Edward, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ea rag ga 
pot Giroular. C. B. METCALF, But. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
peste, Mote. .o Baen ian Bae 
tion non 

soa Circular apply to MKS. C.-C. METCA LE, 
Principal. 


OR BOYS.—Su uperior advantages at 
BIVERVIEW AC MY. ancopsie. N.Y. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY AOADEMY 
R Ponunkeepsle.N-Y. A thorgugh-going school 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


Vor. VI., No. 25. 

















New York, Dee 11, 1872. 








TERMS TO MAIL SUSSCRIBERS. 

Subscription price, $3 per aanum, inoiwding either 
the Oleograph “The Pet’s Paradise.’ orthe Pa'r oc Oil 
(hro nos, Wide Awake” and ‘Fast Asie2p.” Canada 
Bubscribirs must send twenty ccats in addition to pay 
the American postage. Money should be sent by draft or 
Postal Mon» Order. Currecey sent by mai:i is at the risk 
efthesend r. The postag-on th? CHRISTIAN USIONt? all 
yarts cf he country is orly twenty ceots a y2ar or five 
—_— - ipppoeaiaane ptyable at the office where the paper is de- 

ver. 

The Premium-Pictures are deliverable at this oftce, 
whenev r the su criber’s name i3 roacsed on the iit in 
order of im. Wh-n ths pictures are o be foewarded by 
mail, 10cen's must b sen' for po‘tize, If desirel m vunte4, 
fized ano varnistes, ready for framing, (the form most sitis- 
fac cry and gcnera'ly prefe-vr.d) 25 cents additional (or 35 
certs in a! ) shouls be ren it ed. 

Plymouth Puipit is the weekly p1licitios of Henry 
Ward Becckers sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for 
bindirg. T © CHRISTIAN UNI! N $3) and PLYMouTaA PuL- 
PiT ($3) will be sent to one address for $5 (including the 
Picture-Premiums, either Oleograph or the Pair) 

Wewa taSrees su AGenvrin every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay a liberal compensation Send to the publishers 
for TERMs. &c 

OrFices. New York, 27 Park Pace; 8os‘on, 11 Bromfield 
St.; Chie go,75 West Washington St. ; 339 Kearney Sz, San 
Francisce. 








Notic#.--Sutscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are rcquested not to pay any money to an Agenton 
xecoun: of a subscription until the Ageut dalivers 
the Pict. re Premium, either the Oleograph, or tne 
pair, and @ certificate bearing the i.c-simile sig- 
nature of the Publishera, guaranteeing cne year’s 
service of the paper. 











Henry Warp Bercner, Editor. 
We ask the attention of out readers to the Pros- 
pectus of the Christian Union, set forth in the ad- 
vertisement on our first page, and on page 509, 
Prompt renewal (tbe letter always making plain 
that it 7s a renewal, and not a new subscrip- 
tion,) saves much trouble to this office, simplify- 
ing tke publishers’ work, and ensuriag the satis- 
factory service of the paper to subscribers. 








Japan has, according to Mr. Mori, been di- 
vided for school purposes into 100 colleziate 
districts; esch cf these into 250 academical dis- 
tricts, and each of these into 150 school districts. 
But better than this, the compulsory system of 
education has been adopted, and every youth in 
the Empire must be educated. That is the right 
doctiine for all nations; ignorance is the enemy 
of gcod citizenship, good religion, and good goz- 
ernment, ‘Lhis muss bec>me tbe American policy. 
The State has a right to abate nuisances; thre is 
no nuisaice so cdious as ignorance. The State 
has a right to sanitary legslaton; there is no 
disease so tatal to public weal as ignorance. Tne 
State is bound to protect its institutions and to 
maintiin its own existence; there is no enemy 
so darge:ous to self-government as ignorance. 
Every State should make the education of all its 
chilaren compulsory. The National Government 
should favor this policy, and make ample pro- 
vision for the education of the childrea of eman- 
cipated Atricans, and for every Indian chiid, and 
for ali anomalous classes that do not easily coma 
Within the reach of Siate systems, 





The inaugural address of President Daniel ©. 
Gilman, ot the University of California, deliv- 
ered at O:kland, in that State, on the 7th of 
November, is a remarkably thoughtfal and skill- 
ful presentation of the plans of tha sp2aker for 
the development of the institution of which he 
has just taken charge. It bears evidence that he 
bas studiid the problem in the concreta, under 
the conditions which California actually presents ; 
and the tact with which his sugga:tions are adl- 
vanced and his views untolded, is calculated to 
win over to them the public opinion cf a new and 
somewhat utilitarian community. Evidently Pre- 
sident Gilman Coes not mean to lower tie ide il of 
university education to please the “ practical 
men” of Califoruia ; neither will he press towasds 
that ideal in such a way as to repel such man. 
‘On the question of religion, he makes some s:n- 
sible observations, and intimates his preference 
tor simple ard unsectarian daily worship, attend- 
ance upon which shali not be compulsory. At 
the same time he invites the various religious de- 
nowinations to establish ‘homes, or halls, or col- 
leges” in connection with the university, instead 
of attempting to maintain independent ins ita- 
tions, and thus endangering or delaying the suc- 
cess which wight be the certain result of united 
effort in behalf of h'gher education. 

We join heartily in protesting agvinst the mul- 





tiplication of colleges. It is a wanton wa-te of 
money, a useless expenditure of professional 
teackers, end it covers the land with institutions 
too proud to be academies, and too weak to be 
colleges. They let loose sharp agents, forever 
begging, and yet are never raised above mendi- 
carcy. Ccncentraticn is the true wisdom. Fewer, 
colleges, be‘ ter endowed, and more ably offisered — 
this is the policy which experience dictates, 








The Rev. James H. Dwight, formerly connected 
with the editorial staff of the Christian Union, 
cicd at Englewocd, New Jersey, on Monday, the 
2d of December. Hi3 death leaves a nota- 
ble break in the circle formed by such men 
as Charcellor Crosby, Dr. Hastings, Dr. C. 8. 
Robinson, and other men of that stamp. Sprung 
from a family which has given the American 
pulpit more than one of its most eminent 
men, himself the son of the well-known Eastern 
missionary, Mr. Dwight was by inheritanes a mia- 
ister; and in the face of discouragements which 
would have conquered most of us, he did his duty 
in ard out ef the pulpit with a hearti:ess and 
devotion which only the inexorable weakness of 
approaching death could overcome. Daring the 
war he was chaplain of the 66th New York In- 
fantry, (Col. Pinckney), and was in the Second 
Division of Summer's old corps éuring the Penin- 
sular campaign. Faithful and efficient in the dis- 
charge of his duties as a chaplain, ke was always 
ready upon occasion to prove his worth alsoasasol- 
dier, serving repeatedly in action on she mounted 
staff of his brigade and division commanders. 
Indeed, General Israel B. Richardson, of Michi- 
gan, known in the army as “ Fighting Diek,” mon- 
tioned him in a special report to McClellan after 
the battle of Fair Oaks, as having distinguished 
himself by gallantry on that hard-foughs fisld 
And yet this quiet unobtrusive man, with, as his 


| fellow-campaigners say, the daring and dash so 


admirable in a soldier, possessed to au eminent 
degree that far rarer courage which enabled him 
to pe:form unfalteringly, the too often thankless 
tasks which fell to his lot. Those of his ministe- 
rial associates who knew him best held his scho!- 
arly attainments in the highest esteem. Ind:- 
percent, thorough and conszientious, his thoughts 


-werealway remarkably vigorousand clear. When 


speaking he was able to give a weight and point 
to his utterances which seldom failed to impress 
intelligent hearers with the truth and soundness 
of bisideas, Nearly a year ago he was appoint: 
ed Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Society, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that he gave his 
life to fitting out an expedition, part of whic 
sailed fer the Holy Land a few weeks since. 
Certainly he spared neither mind nor body in 
the work ell throuzh an exceptionally trying 
sumer. When at last his former parishioners 
saw, es he refused to see, that his strength was 
utierly giving way, they insisted upon his pass- 
ing the winter in a milder climate, But it was 
toolate ; his ever active braio had overworked the 
vital powers, and he died after a few days of dis- 
tresiing illmess, leaving his work, as it seems to 
those who knew him, only half done. 





THE WORLD MOVES! 

“\Y EORGE H. Hepworth, whos2 change of rela- 

A tions from the Unitarian to the Orthodox 
Churches made so great a stir a little while ago, 
was installed pa-tor of the Church of the Disci- 
ples by a council convened for that purpose in 
ihe Brick Church, New York, December 5th, 

The ecunci!l was aremarkable one. To it were 
invited churches and ministers of all the principal 
evangelical Cerominations—Episcopal, Methodist, 
Bay tist, Dutch Reformed, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational. We have rot the minutes of the 
council before us, but ke ieve that some were pre- 
sent fiom each of these honored sects.* 





* The foilcwing is the list of clerical delegates invited: 

Church of the Pilgr.ms, B:ooklyn, the Rey. R. 8. Storrs, 
D D., pastor: Plym: uth Chures, Brooklyn, the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, pastor; Clintoa Avenue Chirch, Brooklyn, 
the Fev. William J. Budington, D. D, pastor; Central 
Church, Brooklyn, the Rev. H M. Scudder, D. D., pastor; 
Uicadway Tab: rnacle, New Yer city, the Rev. William M. 
fuylor, D. D., pestor; Harlem Caurch, New York city, the 
Rev. 8S. H. Vi gin, psstor; First Church, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, the Rey. G. 3. Wilcox, pastor; first Church, Oranze 
Vulley, New Jersey, the Rev. G: orge B. Bacon, pastor ; First 
Church Newark, N. J., the Rev. Wm. 8. Brown, pastur; 
Shaw mut Church, Boston, Mass., the Rev #.B. Webb, D.D, 
pastor; Congregational Church, Washington, D.C, the Rev. 
J. &. Rankin. D. D., pastor: anda'so the Revs. S H.fyng Jr 
D.D ,James O Murray, D.D., Thomas Armitage, D. D., John 
Hall, D.D., Phomas O. Hastings, D. D., Robert RK. Booth, D. v. 
C. D. Foss, D.D., Villiam ormiston, D D , Jas. McC sh, D. D.. 
Ray Palmer, D D., A. H. Clapp, D.D., Henry M. Storra, D.D., 
SenjaminN Martin, D.D., James M. Ludlow D.D., L.Snith 
Hobart, end Wiliam Reid. 





Dr. McCosh, President of Princeton College 
’ 
N. J., and for soundness in Calvinistic faish as 
delivered to the Scotch, not to be questione1; Dr, 
Ormiston, a fit representative of the solid and 
substantial merits of the Dutch Reformed; Rey, 
Dr. snd Professor Martin, of the University of 
New York; Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr, of tha 
venerable Episcopal Church; Rey, Dr, Foss. of 
the Methodist, and Rev. Dr. Armitaze, 6 ths 
Baptiet faith ; together with Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs 
and Rev. Dr. Budington, of Brooklyn; Dr. C ig, 
Dr. Ray Palmer—these were some of the members 
of this remarkable council. 

Ministers of various sects have long been accu;- 
temed to meet together on the common ground 
ef benevolence, but this was a council called to 
examine the fitness of a candidate to assume the 
pastoral charge of an evargzlicail church, Mz, 
Hepworth certainly does nct accept Calvinism as 
Dr. McCosh doe:; nor church-worship services as 
Mr. Tyng dces; nor the ordinances as the Ba dtists 
do; nor church government and order as Dr, 
Orwiston and the Presbyterians do. 

Now, had Mr. Hepworth been &s earnest for 
s\stematic theology as Turretiv, it would have 
been a remarkable pheromenon to have such a 
varicus Council approve his views. Bat, Mr. Hep- 
worth is not a systematic theologian. Neither by 
nature nor by grace does he run in that direction. 
This was his strength. To a few cardinal tacts 
and doctrines—the sinfulness of man, the need and 
reality of a change of heart by Divine power, the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement for sin by 
His Seath, the rewards and penalties of a future 
life, he gave his assent. A rigorous examination 
on any one of these doctrines, from the stand- 
point cf any of the sects represented, would not 
only have overthrown the candidate, but have set 
the whole Council by the eais! 

The Council had the Christian good sense to 
accept the candidate on St. Peter’s ground, be- 
cause he gave evidence of sound piety, and because 
the Lcrd bad authenticated his fitness for the work 
not only by gifts and graces, but by the fraits 
which followed. 

We do not say that rigorous serutiny of doc- 
trine is never wise ; nor, that ia great emergene3s, 
each sect should not stand for its own distinctive 
Gifferences. But, at the present time, the great 
work of Christians, and their common dangars, 
are clear indications of Divine Providence that 
they should come together, and maiatain unity of 
spirit, in spite of diversity of external forms; or 
symools. 

Happy Hepworth! The bars were let down for 
thy feet to enter the green pastures and wancer 
by the still waters! Hadst thou gone over the 
stony pathsto ordination which we shudderingly 
remember, long ere this the wolves and ravens 
would have devoured thy remains. Imagine the 
Presbytery cf thirty or forty ministers and elders, 
each one cheek full of the Westminster 
Assembly's Confession of Fai'b, and so evenly 
Givided against each other that the majority 
wert Old Sckool or New School, accord- 
ing to the cepth of the roads or the violence 
of the clouds. The Old School held to Calvinism 
as it developed in Geneva and in Scotland. The 
New School held to Calvinism es it developed in 
New England. John Knox and his school, Jona- 
than Edwards and his school! Between these 
two fiery factions, each one absclu‘ely right, 
ard sure the other was abominably wrong, the 
candidate had to make his way. Sometimes for 
a whele day he ran the gauntlet, pelted with 
questions, pierced with refinements of questions, 
pinched with yet finer distinctions, dodging o2e 
arrow, broaght into the ran e of another. There 
was a spear in front and a spear behied, both of 
which he tasted. The se:ne usually opened 
gentty; the existence and attributes of God were 
econ disposcd cf; the inspiration of the Bible 
quickened the pace a little; but not till we 
reached ithe Decrees, and the Character of Man, 
Lis natural inability, or bis moral ability, did 
ore free the real battle. Twenty men were fiercely 
certain that they knew all about the Eternities 
past, the Decrees to a jot, and the reasons for 
them. Why God did, and why he did not; what 
did happen, and what would have happenel on 
certain contingencies ; what could be and what 
could not be ; what a child was, in Adam, thous- 
ards of years before he was born; what he was 
and was rot as soon as he was born; what his 
nature was before be had any character; what 
shade of color every thread of feeling or volition 
would have as it was wound off from the little 
ececon, and ever so much beside, in the past and 
in the future, with such fullness and such minute- 
nese, that one could no’ but believe that every 
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mortel minister of Presbytery was present at the 
creation, and some ages before that. 

Through such a fire of examination cams we to 
the liberty of preaching! It is with a kind of 
mournful envy that we see Hepworth riding ina 
chariot Grawn by six denominations, while we 
fought almost in blood through six mortal hours 
to win the prize ! 

All bail good sense! All hail Christian good 
sense! All hail the growth of manly independense 
joined to toleration! All hail the unity of the 
spirit, in spite of external diversity ! 








THE INDIAN POLICY OF TilE GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

OW that the election is over, and with it has 

passed the immediate occasion for misunder- 
standing or misrepresenting the actions of the 
Administration, it is to be hoped that men of all 
parties, and particularly the editors of newspapers, 
will consider more candidly the Indian policy of 
General Grant, and its results. The general fea- 
tures of that policy have been long before ths 
public ; but its details‘have been subjected toa 
great deal of unfair criticism, originating partly 
in the ignorance, partly in the political hostility, 
of the critics. Every outbreak of robbery or vio- 
lence on the part of the Indians has been trum- 
peted asa failure, and every employment of force 
on the part of the Government has been heralded 
as a charge, of the ‘‘ Indian policy ;” whereas, in 
truth, there never has been any plan adopted 
which ignored the possibility of such outbreaks, 
or the necessity of punishing them, and of using 
force to maintain order. 

Partisars talk as if the protection of citizeas had 
not been the aim of the Government; as if the 
attempt had been made to treat all Indians alike ; 
as if the white inhabitants of the remoter Tervito- 
ries had teen defrauded of something to which 
they are justly entitled. But these accusations 
are based on erroneous conceptions of the fucts of 
the case, and of the relations of tne parties. 

Strictly speaking, the Government is not bound 
to maintain in security and peace the settler upon 
ursurveyed lands. A man who pushes out into 
the wilderness, before the first steps have been 
taken to prepare it for iahabitation, civilization 
and Jaw, has no right to demand that the army of 
the Uxited States shall follow, to look after him, 
and see that he comes to noharm. Itis a qués- 
tion 0% policy, of the interests of the whole people, 
which pays the cost of the operation, whether civil 
govern nt shall be extended every where throug 2- 
out its domain, or not. 

But this question has been tacitly decided in 
the affiimetive. Whether this decision was wise, 
may be a matter of doubt. It was certainly in 
acccrdance with the impatient and enterprising 
spirit of our people; and in obedience to it, the 
Government has loyally endeavored to maintain 
peace, suppress disorder, and protect the lives and 
property of its citizers throughout the Indian 
ccuntry. 

In dealing with this diffisult and expensive 
work, it has been necessary to decide what should 
be the ireatment of the indians; and at the heart 
of this problem lies the question, whether Indians 
have any rights at ail, which white men are bound 
to respect. it would be an everlasting shame to 
America, should the answer to this question be 
other than an honest, just and Christian one. 
Honesty requires that we keep our plighted word, 
cften given to the Indian tribes; justics would 
demand, even in the absence of a foregoing prom- 
ise, the protection of Indians as well as of waites ; 
and Christianity enforces these considerations 
with double stringency, because the objects of 
them are cur inferiors. 

These are common-place sentiments; but they 
need to be reiterated often, in the fice of aa au- 
dacious barbarism which lifts its voice at intervals 
throughout the land, calling for the extermination 
cf the Indians. The root of the factious opposi- 
ticn to General Grant’s policy in this matter is 
ibis sentiment of extermination, nourished, prob- 
ably, in many localities, not so much by the desire 
for blood as by the hore of prefit. Nothing dis- 
tributes money in a new Territory like a s:eady, 
prolonged, not too successful Indian war—aad 
this is just what a war of extermination would be. 
Crooke’s campaign in Oregon was so “short, 
sharp and decisive” that it ended in a disastroas 
peace. The army posts were dismantled; the 
trocps were withdrawn, and the price of hay, oats 

‘and barley fell from magnificent heights to a 
-derolate depth. Butif it had been a question of 
~@xtermination, the war might have been going on 
“yet, and “times” would have continued ‘lively ” 
along the John Day and the Boise. 





One form of this feeling crops out in the demand 
that the settlers themselves shall be allowed.to 
deal with the Indians. This sounds very brave; 
but experience has shown that what it means in 
most cases is the enlistment, equipment and pay- 
ment of volunteers by the general Government. 
The Montana ‘‘ war claims” for the expenses of an 
expedition which was probably unnecessary to 
begin with, and which accomplished nothing 
whatever, are a good illustration. 

It ought to be clearly understood in the West 
that the extermination policy will never be per- 
mitted by the Christian and humane people of 
this country. And it cought to be understood in 
the East that the current condemnation of our 
piesent treatment of the Indians comes mainly 
from those who mean extermination, and is taint- 
ed with cruelty and with the hope of gain, 

On the other hand, fair criticism is really need- 
ed—above all, that which consists in spreading a 
true knowledge of the facts. The Government 
may certainly make mistakes in the selestion of 
agents and in dealing with local questions. What 
it needs is light, not noise. The employment of 
the army to restrain and to punish hostile In- 
dians is just as much a part of its plan as the 
support and encouragement of peaceful Indian:. 
‘Lhe treatment of all Indians ‘alike is the plan of 
the exterminationists, not of the Government. 
Discretion and discrimination—these are the basis 
cf the just and wise policy which we are sinserely 
seeking to follow. 

When any tribe or band of savages, having re- 
fused to make or to abide by a treaty, are deliver- 
ed over to the military arm, it is not fair to say 
that the Indian policy is a failure, any more than 
to say that family government is a failure, every 
time a transgression is punished. A father wiil 
inflict even personal chastisement a good many 
tines, without ever dreaming of a resort to exter- 
mination ! 

But it might be legitimately urged that some 
peculiar features of the present policy have failed, 
such as the reservation-plan, the nomination of 
agents by religious bodies, etc. So long as the 
avowed or implied meaning of the obj2ctor is not 
that all humane plans must fail, and that the 
strovger race ought to “wipe cut” the weaker, 
ertici:ms are in order; and the class of criticisms 
just indicated is legitimate—but not true. For 
the policy of General Grant has been so signally 
successful in most of the Territories, that the diffi- 
culties which have attended its execution in a faw 
instances, under peculiar disadvantages, need not 
Ciscou’ege us. 

We shail not argue this proposition. We appeal 
to the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs—a document which ought to ba widely read— 
for the demonstrat‘on. Defects in administrative 
detail, unfortunate confusions and collisions of 
authority, indiscretions of agents and meddlings 
of outsiders, there have been; but in spite of all, 
the Indian policy promises better, and ha3 ace »m- 
plished more, than any that preceded it. 





DEATH BY RAIL, 


HE time fcr the snapping of rails has come, 

for roads piled high with snow, for trains be- 

hind time, connections out of joint, and the 

thousand and one obstructions and dangers to 
winter travel. 

And already the fatal record begins, and we pick 
up cur mrnivg account of ‘‘engineers burned and 
scalded ;” ‘‘firemen fatally scalded ;” ‘all the pas- 
sengers bruiced ;” ‘‘one passenger-car turned up- 
side down, and caught fire, bat extinguished ia 
season to prevent another horror ;” “an unknown 
woman and chiid quite seriously wounded ”—end- 
ing with the calm assurance that ‘a worn-out 
track caused the accident.” 

The usual tardy investigation and trial will fol- 
low ; the ‘‘road” will hand over sundry pensions to 
the families of men thus massacred ; and, closing 
tbis chapter of horrors, the Americin public will 
stolidly await the turnivg of another page! 

To place responsibility where it justly belongs, 
would seem to be one grand difficulty in our re- 
publican iz stitut:ons. The rulers are many-head ed, 
ard the accountability slips between this man and 
that until finally the blame rests nowhere ; dam- 
ages, alone, are assessed, and only pockets are 
punished. ; 

But is it not time tbat the president of a rail- 
rcad company should be something more than a 
mere financial officer, with unlimited resourcss 
for ‘‘cornering” stocks, and turning his official 
knowledge into gold? That the presidency and 
directorship should involve more than the laxuri- 
ous occupancy of a private car, wherein wife and 





family may take their summer excursion to the 
Lakes, or the Yosemite; and wherein with royal 
state he may flash over the country from Maine to 
Texas ? 

Has not the time come when the president and 
directors of a railroad shall be held directly and 
personally responsible for every accident on their 
road resulting in loss of life? Instead of making 
a scapegoat of that switch-tender, or signal-man, 
or telegraph operator, the responsibility shouldilie 
cn the head that is presumed to control switch- 
tenders and telegraph operators, to appoint and 
regulate them. 

When the superintendents of railroads and the 
presid« nts and directors as well, shall be held per- 
sonally responsible and accountable for each mur- 
der dore, possibly we may have, even in our wic- 
ter journeys, something of that sense of se- 
curity which transatlantic travel affords. Who 
travels to-day in America holds his life at a pin’s 
fee, of a few paltry thousands; and the seal of 
the company, on each share of stock, is stamped 
in blood, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
HE warked success of some of the recent im- 
portations of foreign tale it (if, indeed, the fam- 
ilar relations of the American and British cousins will 
fairly allow the adjective) into our colleges and pul- 
pits, promises to hasten the day when similar inter- 
changes betwern the two countries will become more 
frequent, to the manifest advantage of both. It is 
very pleasant to see how gracefully and gratefully our 
last exotic unfolds itself, and exhales ita sweetness in 
the new atmosphere. The Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the 
Tabernacle Church, was born in Brooklyn and reared 
in New York, if it beat all possible for personal adapt- 
edners and popular sympathy to make an ex post 
facto decree in the caso, The pleasant little burr on 
his eloquent tongue is all that dispels the illusion that 
we bave known him from boyhcod, and liked him 
all along up. 

Apropos of the readiness with which this gentlem3n 
fits into all local institutions, as if ‘“‘to the manner 
born,” we are permitted to record his entrance into 
the lecture field, and to announce to his many admir- 
ers that he wil! hold forth on ‘‘ The History of tho 
English Bible,” in the Seventeenth Street Baptist 
Church (near Sixth Avenue), on Thursday evening, 
December 19th, 1872. Ticket?, fifty cents; the proceeds 
to be devoted to the Sunday-school of the Church. 

It was never our fortune to hear Dr. Taylor lectura, 
but if bis platform performance possess a tithe of the 
sirong, sweet fervor and vivid fanoy of his pulpit 
minisirations, not one of the large assembly that will 
greet him on this occasion, can possibly come away 
disappointed. 


—The extract from the Presbyterian on “ Bap- 
tismal Pants,’’ which we publish in “ Public Opinioa," 
this week, ia given as aspecimen of what is. going the 
rounds of the paper?, azgravated by the rather curiou- 
offer of thege useful articles as a premium bya Baptist 
raperin Pennsylvania, Wedo not by any menns eng 
dorse the sentiments of the extract. Ssnsible Baptists 
never pretended that the wetness of the administrator 
was essential to the validity of baptism, and if, by any 
contrivance, the admitted unpropitiousness of our 
climate to the rite of immersion may bs mitizated, we 
sce no objection to its being done. 


—The President’s message is a plain, business- 
like Cocument, presenting a comprehensive survey of 
the condition of our foreign and domestic affairs. 
There is so cloud upon our relations with other coun- 
tries, except the trouble along the Mexican border» 
and the default of Ven: zuel2 to pay the ba’ance of her 
indebtedness to us under the treaty of 1866. Within 
cur borders there is general peace and prosperity. 
The only “reconstruction” legislation asked for by 
the President is an overhauling of the lawaof Utah, 
and the enactment of a measure which will secare in 
that Territory ‘* peace, the equality of all citizens be- 
fore the law, and the ultimate extinguishment of poly- 
gamy.” The recommendations of the message are 
chiefly in the interest of education, commerce and in- 
dustry—irclucing such measures as co-operation in 
foreign sociological and industrial movements, surveys 
for internal improvements, and the establishment of 
the postal telegraph. It is not anticipated that aay 
extensive and expensive poiicy of this character will 
be decisively adopted during the present brief session 
of Congress. 


—Dr. Heinrich Geffcken, a German publicist, 
has issued a book onthe Alabama question, which, 
having been written before the Geneva decision, is 
now chicfly interesting as expressing the opiaion of 
intelligent Evropeans concerning the diplomatic 
agents of the United States. This opinion, as given in 
a review of the book by a Berlin correspondent of the 
Tribune, is flattering. In all the steps of the Alabama 
negotiation, Dr. Geffcken sees only a victorious pro- 
gress of the Umited States; firm and skillful diplomacy 
on our side, weakness and vacillation on the other. 
He tays: ‘‘Whoever has dealt with American diplo- 
watists knows that, generally, they are remarkably 
sharp-witted agents, who hold with great tenacity to 
their pretensions, who never give up a position once 
taken, and who try to cut down neceszary concessions 
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‘to such a point that they seem to be of no import- 
‘ance. 


—That was a romantic wrecking expedition 
which returned to San Francisco the other day from 
the Arctic regions. Taree vessels, fitted out by diff-r- 
ent partits, pushed their way to the North Alaskan 
ccast, where, in August. 1371, a whaling fleet of 33 
vesee’s, with 15,600 barrels of whale oil, 1,500 barrels 
of sperm, and $80,000 worth of waalebone were aban- 
doned in the ice. Two vessels were found in sea 
worihy conditior, and towed homeward; but on of 
these bai to be let go again in tha ice, and was lost a 
secordt:me. Ten other ships of the flzet were found 
in variousa+tages of wreck; of the remainder (tweaty- 
one), nothing was seen but unrecognizable fragmsnts 
sirewn for miles along the coast. The Esquimaux 
bad reayed great harvests of flotsam and jetsam in 
whalebcne, cordage, sails, iron pin’, tings and fual. 
Only cne of the three independent expeditions ap- 
Fears to have met with success. That re‘urned to San 
Frarcisco #ith one rescued veszel, 1,300 bar els of oil, 
ard $10 (00 worth of whalebone, besides 2 number of 
walrus turks, aad considarable ivory. The question 
has now to be s:ttled, to whom this rescued pr-perty 
belergs. Tao wreckers cliim the whoie of it; and 
the case way bring up some fretty points in maritime 
law. 


—Wetejoi-e to note that, by a recent decision 
of Judge R-nedict, in the Circuit Court, the con«t t1- 
tionality of the new Sh'pping Act was main‘ained. 
‘This 'aw was passed for the more efficient protection 
of railors sgtirst the human beasts of prey who infest 
cur fea-ports. avd whese rapacity, cruelty and inge- 
Buity heve built up throvgh many years asystem of 
aebsuchery, swind ing, robbery, kidrappiug and 
slavery of railorr, constituting ore of the most formi- 
dab'e, a: well as Cizgrace‘u!, of the social evils of the 
courtry. Of course the “sharks” do not like to be 
.depiive’ of their victime; and they have nuaturaliy 
tested, first of all, the constitutionality of the law. 
This hss teen vindicated by the courts But weno- 
tice that J. cge Benedict alludes to the language of 
the statute is “in many place: inartistic and obscure.” 
It is a frequent phenomenon that ignorance or care- 
Jestnesscefeat che beitintentions. How many benevo- 
lent beq_ ests have been nul'ified by stupidity in the 
wording of the te3iament? How many lays have 
been piovs’'y drawn eo that their meshes wou'd 
troub!e th. inrocent, but not hold the guilty? Peop'e 

» may have noodle intentions who do not understand 
the eccvrate use of language, but they cannot 
“quesh” a statut2 a3 if it were a sentiment; and the 
attempt to do so is responsible for & large part of the 
technical objections which delay the course of j13tis2. 
A bumene rn easure jike the Shippinz Ax%t ougidi not 
to contain any “inartistio and obssure” langiaigs; 
and we trust it wi'l bs made, by judicial construction 
or judicious ameadment, utier:y clear, vaPd, ani 
-comy lete. 


—If our contributor who discoursed last we2k 
“with quiet humor about “similes,’”’ were acquainted 
with tLe lansuage cf Free-Masonrs, he wou'd perhaps 
find in that qusrter an easier explanation of the origin 
of rome cf the Western expressions with which ha 
professes to b2 puzzled. The “level” and the “sq 11re”’ 
are fregueut symbols on tie lips of tae Masons; and 
from the leéze they have found their way into com- 
mon life, with the attached signification of t -ustw orth- 
iness, uprightness ard honor. Ths “brick,” we con- 
fess, somewhat staggers us; maybe it belongs to a 
higher dig: <e in mesonry, of which we can of course 
kurow nothing, 23 we stand outside of all degrees. 


—The citizens cf Brooklyn have resently had 
presen'ed to them the rather unusual phenomenon of 
the Free Re}i.ionists ia council, and occupying an ag- 
gressive attitude (with kindly, proselylic intent, we 
mean) towsrd the church and thex¥orld. It ha; been 
the custom tesav that thess pesple content themselves 
with alelig on of negations, but the imputation was 
repué ated on their behalf at this mestiag, and the 
claim get up for ibem of a practical aim. “{t is not’ 
said Mr. Frothiigham, ‘that we are dissatisfied with 
this, that and the other theology, but that we are 
Gis ati fied with the way in which men professing re- 
ligion talk everlastingly about the:r sect; and their 
creeds leav't g the world unfed; and our only hopa is 
that we m:y induces these men and women to leave 
this chaff sud rutbish bebind, and addreas thems:lves 
practica'ly to tbe questions of life, In other words, we 
with to b ing rejigion down upon earth and make it 
prectical; we With to make faith a working taith; we 
would tske religion from the clouds where it now 
Gwells. end make it @ vital thing in social affairs, in 
politics, in labor and in industry.” 

We disciaim ary desire to judge our neighbors by 
isolated rentences, and are never without misgivings 
when we attribute toanykody the language put into 
his meuth by reporter3. But we think we shall bs 
safe, judgi: g from the aaslogy of Mr, Frothingham’s 
utterancer, io crediting him with the following opin oa 
onasul ject which to old-fashioned thinkers has al- 
ways apresred to be fundamental, when you talk of 
religion. ‘ The matter of prayer,’’ he say3, ‘is the 
favorite evperstiticn of the age. Uponit ali the others 
hinge.” “He then gceson to speak of the Tyndall test, 
:and the re: pocse often made that the true answer to 
Frayer is spiritual. But, he adds: 


‘““Who of those orthodox men has undertaken to 
¢how why it is more reasonable to expe3t a spiritual 





gift than a material one? Is it any more difficult for 
God, with the universe at his disposal, to feed tne hun- 
gry man than it is for Him to put a loving impulse in- 
to the sinner’s soul? [ don’t think it is; we don't think 
he sends material answers, and we don’t bslisve he 
sends spiritual ones; we give up prayer. Tno only 
aLswer we expect is that which al 4 ays waits upon right 
acticn. We do not expect Providencs to make any 
exception in our favor. If we want butter we buy it; 
if we want shoes we make them; to cure dissase we 
train doctorz, and we try to elevate thesoul by leading 
it to the contemplation of ths eleva ing features of 
the universe The preyerful attitude of the mind is 
commendable; and its grandest effsct is visible in seif- 
communion. When you feel distressed, baffled, or 
beaten, put yourtelf in communion with s»me graat 
idegs,rcme great persor, or your best concep‘ion of 
yourself, and immediately you feel a calmnos3, an 
elevation of mird, a reviva: of couraze. Tas great 
thing is ibhat menshcu d ba able to trust themse!vas to 
ftard on theirown fect. The whole object of re'izion 
is to eneble them to do this, not to get som3 great 
being to co it for them.” 


Passing the hopeful and promising aspect of this 
latest evarge), which would rouse men t? new zeal ia 
yractical labors by cutting them off from all expa>ta- 
tion cf helpfrom on high, we would merely indicrte 
at present cur perplexity in c'assing this curious se3t. 
The com mon idea of arcligion is something that briags 
man isto relations with Gcd, but this, by giving up 
pray¢r, sundets the last link that binds him to God; 
ard the “faith” which Christ is to find in the earth at 
his ccming—the ‘‘ working faith’’—is a faith in the 
om! ipctence of human wirks, and the compiete non- 
intervention of the Divine Omnipotence in the affairs 
of mer. Tiis is indeed “ taking religion out of tre 
cloude,” and *' bringingit down to earth.” H-reafter 
willitrot be fair to define a “Free Roligionist,” as 
cpne who has succeeded in freeing kim3elf from rai- 
g on? 





‘The Household, 


THAT UNHAPPY BABY. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


I SAW it in the cars, and I thought it would 

be dead—or else I should—befsro the cars stop- 
red, and I could change my seat. I've no doubt it is 
safely sleeping somewhere under the duisies, this very 
minute. I’m sure 1 hope so. 

It had a fussy mother,—pcor little ssul!—and the 
way it wat pulied and hauled, and jerked and twisted, 
was fearful to behold. It was a good-natured little 
thing, disposed to be amiable and contented, but no 
sccm Cid itgetinto a comfortable position, than it 
led to be tlopped around icto some other positi:n. 
That fursy young mother, ju:t couldn't keep her hands 
cff, I do believe. 

Baby sucks his thumb—happy infant!—and s) he 
Nes kack in an easy aititude, stuffs his ble:sed little 
digit into his moutb, aud is haspy. But mamma thiuks 
he must be hungry, £0 she gath rs him up in a heap, 
pulis down the troub eszome lorg clothes, fixes his 
cloak, puts back his silky hairs, and invites his atten- 
ticn to the-dinner bettle, Baby is agreed, and settles 
easi y to ths new comiort. Not so mamma. Just as 
the pink lids begin to droop heavily over the blue 
baby eyes, the winks grow Icnger and longer, and a 
delicicus Growsiness stea's over him,—that sharp eye 
of h rserpies sometbing amiss with his nose, and all the 
r aternal tuss rises within her. She hunts up a pin 
and her kandkerchief, and proceeds to annoy and 
torment him with that weapon, till the best disposed 
Laby can’t endure a minute longer. He sereams in 
disgust—ar d I’m glad of it. 

Leaving his meal unfinished, she dandlcs hin a faw 
mir uteg, tiJl he stops cryirg, and then hands him over 
to para,in the next seat. Now papa is eating biscuit, 
so of course the unhsppy baby mut have biecuit, 
Chckipvg aud gasping he screims agein, 

Who weuld’nt, U’'dlike to know? 

Then mamma takes bim till he is quiet, and Jaya him 
down on a shaw], on the seat in front of her. Hecor- 
sckcs himeelf with his thumb again, and is happy once 
mcre. 

He falls arleep. His thumb slips cut of the rosy 
meuthb, and be has forgotten all his troubl s. Now 
stursly she wiil let him alone! 

But no, the incorrigib'e ma nma finds that his he:d 
is the wrorg way, and the shawl that is under hin, 
nust te over bim. So over he goes, and of cour:e 
wakes up and cries—poor infant! 

This time, to quiet bim, she Jays his face flat azainst 
her shou'der, digzing his poor ‘little nose and open 
rcuth into her woolen shawl. Of courze he cant 
breathe, and he screams again, and she slaps him on 
tre back, as though pounding was a quieting provess! 

He cries harder, and she lays him on his face, on her 
lap. end pounés him. He stiffens his neck, and rabals 
loucly. Then papa takes him, tosses him up saying, 
“‘kecher! kecher! kecher!” till his sobs cease egain, 

Tken me mma hunts in her basket for something to 
divert him. It proves to be a “‘cookey”? which he 
sucks, and daubs all over his face, of course. 

He enjoys this, and would go to sleap in spite of 
everything; but his mother 's at him again. This time 
she wets a towel at the water cooler, and proceeds to 
wash off the little tender face, with ica water. He 
screams, and she rubs, 83 though she were scrubbing a 
floor,—till at last he emerges, clean, but red and in a 
perfeot rage. 

(When will mothers learn to wash a baby’s soft ficsh 











and not hurt it? No wonder they imbibe such a hor- 
ror of water and towels!) 

Then the cars stopped, and I took up my traveling 
satchel and went into another car, where the only 
baby wes owned by an older mamma, who has learned 
to let him alcne when he is comfortable, though he 
stand on his head. 

But I could not forget the unhappy sufferer I had 
deserted, and I wonder the first baby is’nt always 
werrticd into life long fretfulness. 








BELLE’S “AFTERWARDS.” 
BY ©. A. G 


T was rather a doleful looking little figure that 
Marion found hidden behind the curtain folds 
and leaning egainst the window; rather a dismay) 
sicall face that Marion turned to hers with a very 
gent’e hand unier the round chin. 

* What ia it my pet ?’’ asked the kind elder sistor. 

“ Well,’ said Belle, slowly, lctiing herself ba drawn 
into Mation’s lap; ‘*Well—I don't like afterwards, 
Merion, not a bit; and [ wish it didn’t have to coma,” 

“Afterwards ?’ repeated Marion, puzzled. 

“Ye,” said Belle. ‘‘It was very nice getting ready 
for Thanksgiving, and exjpe:ting the people, and plan 
ning the good time. Then it was more nice having it. 
Such fun, Marion! Don’t you know how grandpa 
played games, and what funny stories he toli? But 
now Thanksgiving is «ll eaten up and played up, ani 
Bertrem has gone back to school, and Letty has got 
cold erd can’t play with me. It storms, too, and 
you and mamm3 are so Dusy—it isn’t nice at all!”’ 

cor little girl,’ said Marion. So thatis what you 
mesn. Don’t you know ‘sfterwards’ has always t> 
come when we have gcod times?” 

* Yes,’’ said Bello, mournfully; ‘‘I suppose so. Only 
Iéon’t likeit. [like befcre a greit deal better.” 

It seemed rather a droll little notion, but Marion 
knew tkat really it was not at all droll to Belie, and 
she was alweys tender of the little sister’s feelings, 
80 sbe did not laugh. 

““We'),’’ said she, stroking the brown head on her 
shculder, “I think afterwards does seem rather dull. 
Let us zee if we can make something good out of ii. 
I don’t think the best part of Thank:giving is really 
eatenand flayed up. Wasit only the dinner and tho 
games that made our good time?”’ 

‘ Oh ro,” said Belle, surprised at the question. “It 
was the being all together, having granip3 and Ber- 
tram here, and--and—the niceness, Marion,”’ 

“Yer, the love and the happiness love brings, and 
the thankfuiners to God for it ard for all His kind 
eift:. This isn’t all gone little sister, though the day, 
and the dinner, and the frolic have passed by. We 
bseve Ber'ram ard grardpa still, though they are not 
bere justrow; we have the love and the happy home, 
Crin’t we enjoy them stili?’ 

“ Yes,” gaid Belle, faintly. 

“And shall the good time God gave us yesterday 
meke us selfish and comptaining, when only the merry 
pert of it is gone, and thse best part of it is ours 
etill?” 

‘*No,” ssid Belle, blushing a little. 

“No,” said Maricn, brightly, *‘ We will show that 
it hes made us more eager to show our thankfulness 
by pleasing God better, by being more careful, and by 
do'ng all we can for those that are not so rich and 
heppy as we are. We will make our afterwards good, 
and then it will not be dull, my pst. Now I will sing 
to you urtil you are rested, and then we will play with 
your dolls.’’ 

The surshine came back to Boelle’s face, for hor 
giecmy tiews of life arose more from wearinozs3, over- 
cating and over-excitement than anything else, and 
fhe was quite ready to have them changed. If it were 
only little people lixe Belle who got blue from tas 
same csuse! The rest and the play were effectual, and 
rext day Belle was her merry self again. But ideas 
bad a way of working oddiy in her brown bead, and 
Merion’s ta’k was not destined to be forgotton. 

The week after Thanksgiving brought a delightful 
stcrm, which covered the brown, desolate gard3n3 
with white, soft blankets, and left the streets and 
sicewslks in just the best possible condilion for coast- 
ing. Among the first to improve the occasion were 
Belle and Letty, in their scarlet hoods and mittens, 
each dragging a bright new sled, gaily painted, and 
named respectively “Snowbird” and “ Fleetwing.’”’ 

“Wasn't itlovely in Walter to bring these darling 
el:ds hore last n’ght?” said Belle, joyously. “ Ela- 
gant,’ ssid Letty, expressively. ‘I was too giad to 
lavgh sImort, Aunt Felicia wasn’t, though; sho said 
sldirg war—was hoideningish, I believe, and not 
preper for girls.”’ . 

“Tt isn’t, ’ said Belle, positively; “else would my 
mother let me, do you s’pose?”’ 

‘“*My Aunt Felicia knows a great deal about man- 
ner?,’” said Letty, feeling the family dignity assailed. 
“She has been to France and to Springfield; your 
m other hasn‘t.”’ . 

“She can if she wants'to go,” said Bella. “If { had 
thought of it Thanksgiving, Letty, I should have bsen 
thankful! that I hadn’t any aunt like your Aunt Feli- 
cia.”’ 

“H’m,”’ sniffed Letty, displeased. ‘It seems to me, 
Belle Carruth, that people who are going to make 
such goodness out of their Thanksgiving afterwards 
badn’t better say such impoliteness about people’s re 
lations.” 4 

This remark somewhat quenched Belle, who had im- 
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pulsively ¢ rfided to her friend Marion’s tolk, with 
gun¢ry enlarg¢ments and conclusions of her own 
thercup«p: and tte little girls waiked on in sileaca 
fora fews«ps. Then Belle epoke. 

“11 seems 10 me, Letty, that it isn’t making a very 
good aiterwaros for people to get off sanded so easy. I 
don’t suppose I meant to be impolite, but you know 
I skould be a great deal more impi‘ient with har 
tban ycu sre Let’s bo pleasant, Lyitv, for we truly 
agrecd to wake a nice afterwards, you ka)w.” 

“Wel,’ ssid Letty, “I thiok we havea, until just 
pow. Oxly we haven't Cone anything partisular for 
arybody voor ard not happy.” 

“Beesuse shere isn’t anybody,” said Bells ‘Oh, 
Letty, suppese an old blind man should come along 
would you g ve him your sled?” 

“Why, >«s,” ssid Letty, hazitatingly; “I think I 
gshovlé. Let’s race down this hill.” 

So the children tricd their new sleds ani their 
cwn ‘msl’ ski 1 in “steering,” tumblei sbout in ths 
soft srow, x«tting red checks aad frosty mittens, aad 
appetreG burgry and happy at th3 house just a3 
Marion wes locking fer thom, 

“Wein togo out some mora after lunch,” said 
Lel'e, 28 ber sister untied the ssarlet hoods. 

“Yiu m:y do an errand for ms with your nev 
sleds’? sai: Mirion; “‘ovly you must get warm first, 
anc rct)urry in eating.” 

“May we stop ard see the ons o’clock trains?’ sail 
Evve 

“If you wil not step on or near the trask,” sail 
Marion. who knew she could trust ths word of bota 
Belle and Le ty. 

So after unch the children trudged away, and, a°- 
complittitg ‘heir errand, brought up in good season 
at the dervct. There was never ths crowd and th3 
hurry 21d bustls there at this time that there was 
mcrning sud evening; for the two trains ware ex- 
prese, and oily stopped herea brict spa:e for crave- 
niece in pas-ingeica other. Balle and Latty lied 
to stand --fely sta distance, and watch tho prfiiing, 
mighty engines, clinging tegether at the roar and 
rumble as tre cas went by, and thento walk home 
telling stories ¢f wonderful imaginary jourasys, of 
erchanted monsters that wore turned to ensines, of 
all the od tancies that croxded their small heads 
and quick: md the'r little tongues. Oace ia a long 
while Marion indulged tham in this way, secure in 
their prom se to keep out of danger, and in the com- 
pars tise em; tinees of the ‘ation. 

“Shut your eyes "most up woen you see it coming, 
$nd then it seems asif you were flying risht taroush 
the air,” ssid L- tty as they cam3 uon the platform. 

“Y.8.? bez: an Bele, then suddenly changad ner tone. 
“Why L: 'ty! see that baby. How ioveiy!” 

A slatterniy girl of a dozeu years or 10 was walking 
up and down by the door of the waitiag-room, while 
on the flo. r just within sata p ump brigbt-eyed baby, 
tucking «ne f:t ist and occasionally cryiag in a most 
farce nating way. 

“You litle darling!" cried impulsive Balle. 
yours? Why don’t you ho’d him?’ 

“My arms acke evough now,” said the girl sullonly. 
“Ne, he isu't my brother, nor my cousin, Hor my ua- 
cle, ner my sunt. He don’t belong to us at all.”’ 

“Don’t you leve him?” asked Belle reprovingly. 

“Not particular,” said the girl. Mam’s gone up toa 
house to see if they Con’t want to adopthin. Ha 
basn't noiolk+ and we can't k3ep him.” 

“Pcor little thing! Sea his cunuiagz hair under hs 
kood, L:- tty. I wish he bad a m>thar.”’ 

“It noboxsy don’t adopt him, hve’ll have to starva, I 
expec!,’’ said the girl watening Belle’s face wiin asly 
glir. 

“What a dresdful thing!” cried Belle going down 
on the flyor beside baby who s; luttered his pleagura 
at this advarcs towerd fricn2ship. ‘“ Don’t you know 
that is Bicke1?”’ 

“Por foiks can’t help themsa3ives,” said the girl. 
“Don’t) ov know any kind lady as would hike to taxe 
such a pr: tty baby for her little girl to play wita?’ 

“Belic’s face glowed sudderly. 

“Lets tuke him, Letty! For our own—ito do go0i 
to tom: b. dy ; oor, you know, and h3’s 30 sweet! snd 
—didi ’t you have a good Taanksgiving?” turning sui- 
Cenly to tke gir’. 

“Noth ng to eat all day,” 

“Hea toa, L-tty! We'll adopt him—you and ms— 
ard kcep him at cur house. Webalsichagocd tins, 
and we are vot to tefeifisp, bat thaasfai you k20 7!” 

Letty bud stood @ litile aloof, interested but say; 
skerever mide acquainian’e so easi!y ay B-ll>, aad 
Wat muck more fastidious. Sae die wv neirer now, ani 
teid Wisely; 

, “He is rather clean and pratty. But it’s a grat 
sponsibility to manage a child Baile.” 

“Mario: ’citkelp us,” said B.lle, whe2 thea runbl> 
of the tra ns was heard aud the girl said hastiy: 

“Mam’s coming; [ will go and as« har to lat you 
have bim if the other lady don’t wa it hin’”’ 

Three minu'es more, a rush and roar of cars, ashrill 
Whistle, and Belie and Netty were left star.az in b2- 
Wildermin: at es sh other, at the baby, at ta3 redsding 
treins, while ncither girl nor woman were any vaere 
in sight.” 

“She'll let us keep him, I guess, sure enouzh,” said 
Letty, dubiousiy, “I—[ wish she hadn’t!” | 

Leity Carr il! who was it said she'd give der sled 
‘toa poor bind map, and now don’; want to kzepa 
beby dear ‘Tcln starving? I’m ’ston'shed at yo.!” 

Bel'e’s dramatic tone was too muci for Latty, and 

*ghe meekly assicted to take possession of the baby 
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without further objection. It was a fanny return 
jcurney the children had. Baby could sit on the flor, 
tut he could not balance himself on the elod ia 
motion; so Belle haito sit behind him, and hold him 
with one a}m, whileshe pushed with both feat, and 
Letty tugged at tharopein front. Tae surprise ani 
consternatisn of the Carruth family when at leng:h 
the party reacted homs, I cannot attem at to picture. 
When, amid a torrent of questions and ejaculations, 
dear little, comical, blundering, earaest Belle ex- 
Tlsined her motives and her experience, Walter fell 
on the sofa in shouts of laughter, mamma folded her 
hands in blank despair, and evan Marion lost her com- 
pesure;: while baby k cked, and crowed, and chuckled 
as if he thought the situation wonderfu', 

“He is a pretty f.llow!"”’ said Marion, when she 
cou'd command her voics. ‘* But, oh, Balle, littia 
Belle! how could you?” 

“Besavs3 you said to make agood afterwards by 
doing good to pocr children, ani you wouldn’t expsct 
meto let him starve, would jou?” said Balle. musa 
iz jured by the reception of her benevolent dsad. 

“He beats guinea-pigs all hollow!’ said Waltar, 
still in fits of laugbter. 

“He is my ’dopted baby, and you shall not laigh 
sc,’’ said Belle, wrathfully. 

“How did my little sister think she could take cara 
cf rnd support Lim?’ asked Marion, gravely. 

*] bave ten dollars in the ba: k,”’ said Baile, droop- 
ing her eyes. 

“If wy little grl would only learn to think fisst,” 
said Marion. rofitly. 

“Don't, Marioc—for pity’s saxe don’t tell her to do 
anymore thinking Toat’s what she always does; and 
it cues in guinea-pigs and bab.es, and larks genarally. 
Of all your chicks, give me our Belle! Just wait 
until father comes, that’s alll” crisd Walter. 

But when Mr. Carruth did come home that n ght, 
baty bad tee1 bathed and fel aud was sweetly asleap; 
while BelJe’s tears had ceased to fiow, and she was 
ready tosit on his knee and relate the day’s exploit, 
Mr. Cerruth retired behind his paper once or twice 
Curing the recital, but at its Glosseaid,calmly: * Well, 
the ckild was evidently msant to be abandoned here, 
and cur Belle might as we'l ba the victim as anothar. 
lil get the boy a place in the * Little Wandarer;’ 
Heme,” ard he will beanug asakit ina ba:k3t. S» 
con't mourn, pet; only next tizxe don’t try to bring 
home a young elephant or a cam7yo pari!” 

For a week, Belle and Letty played with baby, re- 
j icirg in Lis Gimp ‘es, ard his pink toes, aad his 
merry frolics; then, with Marion ind papa, they 
went to pla:e him in the home where h?meless littl 
ones are cared for, and lovad, too. Every month th3y 
goup to thecity to vi-it their litils waif, ani Bil> 
thinks no beby i3 80 sweet and so knowing. Sh») hopes 
Le will scon bereally adopted bya lady whose owa 
litie boy God bas taken to heavea, and who wants to 
ecmfort bir lonely heart by cariag for Some orphaa 
chvid. The only crawba3k t> Belle’s pleasura in th3ae 
visits is that Walter always persists in spgakiaz of 
baby as * Little Afterwards.” 





WINTER PLAY, 


I. Olle who went en Snew-Shoes, 


Trantlatcd fromthe Sw dish by SELMA BorG and MARrp A. 


BROWN. 
Cl.aractcrs:; OLLE. 
THE MOUNTAIN KING, 
NALLEY. 
HE scene is a large wood, with high drifts of 
snow. If pines csn be bad, it is well; and if thay 
cannot be had, it is just as well. Tae chairs are tree; 
the footstocls are litile snow- banks; tha sof1is amoun- 
tain; aud the table is a largerock, Taa King sits, in 
his royai aitire. on the mountain. 

The King (alcne). ‘‘H-ra [ sit,a king in my king- 
dom. My power extends far and wide. I have 30m- 
mand over all the mountains and woods. [amagraat 
king; but I b:ginto beold. Lamin my six thoisand 
eix hunerei and fiftieth year. Waen I[ waz youag, 
some thousand yasrs since, {raced w:t1 the reinieer 
over the fields of Lipisnud, andhe:ped mysalf to a gooi 
tteakx, when I feltiikeit. But now my iim)s aro atiff 
aid I sit here to wa ch for some fat prey cor mv breik- 
fas‘. Ihave bad nothing to eat for six weeks buta 
poor squirrel and a bird. I migh',if I chose, con- 
mend my “troll-’* tofry a wolf for mysapper; bit it 
is beneath my dignity. I prefer to serve my own at 
table. But there, someboly is coming. I wishit wera 
ahcrae. Ob! what do [ see? It isalittle ccamp ofa 
boy. Stil, for want of sonething better, ha may do 
fcr breakfast. L will hide myself here beiiid tha 
moucteir.”’ 

Ole wsiks in on his snow-shoes, sing nz a morry 
song. ‘Whew! how it gors! Harral Now [ &min 
the midat of the wood3. Oal Waat high mountaia:! 
Aud such gigantic pines! Tais i3 something quite dif- 
ferent from the littie grove at Broomhill, But wait 
wrsit Iinténded to do in the woods? Ah!—3se how 
the bears were getting slong. . ... . . Herano 
Cneisafraid. Oileis man enough to take six b2ars by 
the coller.”” (Helooksar:undé.) * Yes, certainly five. 
Only I wish the snow was rot so awfully deep. Most 
surely, 1 could manage four. Espa3oially if [ hai an 
iron point to my stick. Butitis just as well, three of 
them msy c:me at once. The worstof it 41 is, how 
skall 1 get them bome when I have killed them? I 
will take Matis with me, and then we willdraw them, 





* Trolls is the Swedish name for spirits of ths woods. 





one on each sleigh. [ will sell ths fast, ani buya rea! 
fun that they load with powder; and n>w let them 
ecmc—tifty-four snut-noréd, ugly, stupid bears- 
Whew! what is that behind the great pine?” 

* Nalley”’ (on two lege). “*Run! bum! bum!” 

Oile. ** Meroy, itis a beer.” (Would turn arouad, but 
sttmoles over his snow--bocs.) 

Nalley. “Rum! tum! bum! Who is that, screan- 
ing in the wcods, so that I cannot sleap in my den?’ 

Olle. “ Dear, gocd Nalley, itis only me. Itis hittlo 
Ole from Browhill, who is out walkiog on his snow- 
s! ocs, to amuse himself. It can not do avy harm if [ 
‘ing a tune to warm myself, for you see, Nalley, I 
have on'y my jacket; and it is a little bit cold ao early 
inthe morning. [ will soon be off again.” 

Nalky. (stays in the way of Oile). “Rum! bum! 
buw! Wil you let mos bave your jacket first, and 
then ycurray go. I need the jacket to cover my iittie 
Nalleys witb.”’ 

Cle. No, listen, Nalley, I would gladly giva you my 
jacket, but mother, at home there, would be so angry 
if I returned without it. And, thorefore, Na ley, 
please wait till to-morrow; I willthen come here with 
Matte and & coup!e of other boys, to bring you a good 
ebcep tkin fer the litile Nalleys that they may hava 
it real warm and comforiabdle.”’ 

Nalcy, (fis up his paw). ‘* Wil you give me the 
jacket ornot? Rum! bum! bum! Wil you give m3 
the jacket:”’ 

Olle. “Dear, sweet little Nallev, it is a bran rey 
oxe, and thcre is ouly one hole ia the elbow.’ 


Nalley. ““Rum! bum! bum! I boalieve you ara 
afreid.’”’ 
Olle. “Notin the least. How could [ bo afraid of 


euch a gcod little Nalley as yov, who are so very nice 
and kind. But yousce, Nailey, [ feel so embarrassed 
at meetirg with you in this unexpected way. I have 
always been very fond of bears, for they are quite 
another thing from naughty hobgoblings, that live bere 
in the woocs. Ido not care tho least for such stupid 
ghcets. Them [ take by the collar, so that it spins 
trcund their earz, and shake them so that . . . 

The King (rises by the sile of the mouatsin) “ Woll 
shake me now, if you have courage «bough.” 

Olle (8: reams). ‘*Hew! hew! hew!”’ 

dhe King. “Why do you not take me by the ool- 
lar, so th at it epins around my ears?”’ 

Olle. “ Gracious hebgoblin, spare my life. [ an 
orly Little Olle from Broomhil), and oamo out t>) 
amuse myfelf here in the woods, with my aocyuaint- 
ances.” ‘ 

The King. “That is very possible, but it doe: not 
hincer me from eatirg you up for my breafart.”’ 

Ollie. ‘“ Cf you please!’ (tries aga’n to escape) 

The King (ko}da him.) “ Be calm, my boy, I am not 
£0 perticular; you will taste right good.”’ 

Oue. “Wait a little, I know of one who will please 
your grace much better, and that is the old borsy on 
Broombill. He is so fat, your grase, that father 
thought of Lillit % Ulu Will & UIUD, LAST Tail, and Matts 
shell ecme here riding ou him to morrow morning, 
ear’y.”” 

The King “’Hem! ‘bem! a horse? No,a manisa 
m nevenif he is no larger than a mouthful.”’ 

Nally. “Servitcur! your majesty!” 

Tie King. “ Bon jour, your excellence!” 

Nall y. ‘‘ Does your majesty like music?’ 

Tic King. “A little. Sometines [ make the fors+ 
sirg for me,and then [ rolla few rocxs down fron tha 
mountain to accompany the song. I like to have it 
strorg, you eee.” 

Nally. * Little Oile seems to have a very pretty 
yoice. 1 cor fers that I was qui-:e surprised to flud sueh 
ate‘ utifil tslent.” 

The King. *’Hem! Nothing but squeaxk!’’ 

Nalky. “Und niably—nothing bat equeak; but in 
compasriron with the crow, it sounds very musical. 
Perheps your majesty would deign to order him to 
ring a tune before you eat him!” 

The King. “ Wel!, I may. It would strongthen my 
appetite. Sing, litiloscamp!”’ 

Cle. * If you pleasi—”’ 

Nalley. ““D2 you not haar that his majosty orders 
you toring?” 

Olle. “Sweat little amiabl3 Na‘ley, I will sing with 
all my might, if you will dance.” 

Jolley. ** What! I believe you taxe mo fora dane- 
ing-master.” 

Olle. ** Sweet little good-hearted Nalley, you are so 
extremely modest. The whole vorld knows that you 
ere a fine cava'ier; and no one can dance a p)ik3- 
mezurka like you.”’ 

Nailey. “1 flat:er myself really upon having maie 
some atiempt, but——”’ 

The King. * Dance, your excellence! ’ 

Olle. * Perhaps you would be pleased to hive a 
waltz?” 

“ Nalley. “Anything that may amuse his majosaty 
will give me the highest pleacure,”’ 

Olle. ** Well, go anead.”” (H5 singe). 

The King. (delighted.) ‘I must say tais is beautiful 
wu-ic and a very graceful dance. 

Aile (continues singing.) 

The King. ‘ Sing sgein the same tune! How was 
ii?’ (Tne King is{dancing too—Alle withdraws more 
and more. While singing he run; away on his snow- 
sboer.) 

The King. (out of brcath.) ‘No, sing a little more 





* Falley isthe common rame smong children for bear. 
+ A kird of rapids peculiar to these realms. 
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‘Tlost the tune More music! More music! It was a 
‘magnificent tune. But where is the fiddler gone?” 

Nalley. (Also out of breath.) ‘‘ No, singa little more! 
I lost the tune completely. Waoere in the world is 
Alle gc ne? 

Clle. (behind the scene.) ‘‘ Adieu, Mountain King. 
Adieu Nailey!” 

The King. ‘*My breakfast! My breakfast! 
here Nualley, I will eat you up instead.” 
. Nalley. ‘Serviteur, your majeaty. 
(set: off.) 

Olle. (far away, singing). 

The King “it was a magnificent tune!” (takes a 
pinch of snuff,) but a very slim breakfast?’ 


Come 


Rum! bun! 








The Church. 


HOME, 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES FROM CALIFORNIA AND OREGON, 








Domestic missions are the pioneer of forsign mi-sions, 
The great Wcst was once a fleld of home missions. It 
is now largely represented io the foreign tield. So 
California anc Oregon have been, and still are, fields 
of home missions; but the tide is begianing to tura 
and flow cutward. From Rev. B. Walker, Forest 
Gove Or«gor, ve take the fol'owing st2tement, in tha 
Home Missionary, of a truly great event: 

“The in portant evr nt of the quarter is the seniing 
cut by 1be Church of one of her number to a forsiga 
fleld. TI believe he is the first native-born white man 
from tbis side of the Rocky Mountains that has gone 
ona fcereign mission. His titld of labor is fo2-Caow, 
Chira He sailed from wan Feauciseo on the first of 
September.” 

Cezlifornig, also, is ergagiogin therame work. Rov. 
J. L. Stephens, a graduate of ths Pscific Taeological 
Semirary, who has been preacking at South Vailejo, 
Solano Co., has b2en appointed by the Foreign Board 
asa missionary to Mexico, and has accepied the ap- 
pointment. A graduate of the same Seminary, Rev. 
Mr. Morgan, takes the place vacated by him in this 
ebureh. The labors of Mr. Stsphens hai besn b'essed 
during his short pastorate. Ten bave been recent'y re- 
ocived on profession of faith, and a new churoh has 
been erected. 


HOME MISSIONARY WORK IN WISCONSIN. 


Rev. Dexter C’ary has been for twenty-two yeara 
Superintendent of the Home Mission Work in Wiscon- 
sin. At the Anruat Session of the General Convention, 
in Octoter lset, ho resigned bis office, by reason of 
age, aud reviewed the results of the preseding thirty- 
twoycears. In 1840, whea hoa firss came to the State, 
there were at the organization of the vonferan-e nine 
Presbyterian and Congrezational ministers, and delo- 
eates frox: sixteen churches. For nearly tsn years, 
Rey. Stephen Peet was their agent, and in 1850 the 
Dumber ef Oburchos hed imorcaced to ang hucdrod 
and twenty, and of ministers to one hundred. At ihis 
“time Mr. Clary took charge 6% t%6 cause of H»me Mis- 
sions, having been previously for ten years the pastor 
>of the First Congrigational Church in Beloit. At ths 
@lcee of Lis Jabors, he reports more taan two hundred 
cLurcher, and a membership of full twelve thousand. 
All of these ckurches were gathered almost wholly by 
agenis cr mirs’onaries of the Awerican Home Mission- 
ary Society, and have received itsaid. Someof then 
are now wealthy and influential, and able to eagaze in 
the werk of foreign and domestic mistions. They have 
been an element in life of the whole forming period 
of & great State. 


FORMATION OF A SOCIETY FOR HOME MISSIONS. 


In eccordance with the aivanced policy of the Pa- 
rent Society, State Home Missionary Society was 
formes. 1t was designed to render the churches of 
this State independent of external aid, and to lead 
them to devote their energies to the extension of the 
Gosrel in newer fio!ds. Mr. C.ary earnestly urged 
upon the mivisters the duty of bringing this causa 
nearer to the hearts of the churches, in order to deve- 
op the resources of the ficld. We give some of his re- 
marke: 


‘Wien we speak of developing resources, we imply 
@ beliet that there re resources which ought to be deve- 
loped. Thir is largely trues of our churenes and con- 
fregstions, as all their surroundings show. Their 
Dusines:, their manner of ‘iv:ng, farms, nousas, furni- 
ture, dress, equicage, luxuries even to extravagance, 
and their gratifications even to excess—thece things 
hang out a!l around many church-membors, as sigis 
of wealth and woridly presperity, and it seems almost 
incredible that our church-members, among whom 
are macy suchas I have described, should not ay rage 
fifty cents a year tor tac cause of Home Missions. ts 
tbere rot resson to conclude that the great want is, 
to bring the hearts of Christians nearer the work, in- 
stead ot bringing it Learer to them? 

** But, in either case, it is the basiness of ministers to 
effect this union, and only as they do it will the desired 
results appear. So it has been in thos past, and so it 
will bein the future; and [urge my dear brethren ‘o 
& thorough and prayerful consideration of this sub- 

ect, in the hope and with the prayer that God will 
lees them in so doing.’ 


GERMAN POPULATION. 

In Wisconsin, there are emizrants from Wales, Nor- 
way, and Germany. The Germans exceed in number 
ail the rest. There are now nearly three hundred 
thousand of them, and they are fast increasing. Of 
these, Mr. Clary says, that national prejudice, and ig- 
norance of vital godliness were obstacles to missionary 
work among them. Our views of temperance and the 





Sabbath are generally not eccentable to them, and 
their epirit may be inferred by a remark of Hon. 
Carl Scku‘z, quoted by Mr. Clary. [t was made to an 
Americsn lady inreply to an appeal for the sacred ob- 
rervance of the Sabbath: ‘‘Madam, we have coms 
here not to accept your principles aud usages, but to 
erjoy our owr.” Mr. Ciary add;, ‘ This purpose we 
sball kave to erczunter in a!) our efforts for their 
spiritual good.’’ 


THIS ONE THING I DO. 

The spirit cf Mr. Clary’s labors can beinferred from 
the following brief statement, given in his own words, 
of tbe state of the field when he entered it, aad of his 
couree in it: 

“The facilities for traveling were not a3 they are 
now;—not a railroad in the State, and {the carriage 
reaésnot always cf tha best. Moreover, there was a 
great veriety in the field, in the people, their character - 
istics and nationalities, in the forms of labor, and the 
interests to be consulted. All these were reasons way 
1 skcuild go ferth looking upward contirually for wis- 
dcm ardstreneth. Th's! aimed to do, and, ‘havirg 
obta ned help from € 04,’ I have labored, going in and 
out amcng the brethren, their churches and people, 
for these twenty-two years. I have purchased no 
lard, built no house, engaged in no specu!ation, and 
devoted little time—perhaps too litile—to study. My 
Cffiicis] Guties have been my one idea, kept so steadily 
b: fore my mind that I have been abie, through grace, 
to ray, habitually, ‘This one thing 1 do.’”’ 

He says that in his various journeys he has traveled 
during this time about 100,000 miies, to a considerabie 
extent by private ccnveyancse. He hes preached at 
lesst 1,144 tim es, and has received and distributed don- 
aticus from the churches, in addition to the salaries, 
to the amcunt of $22,000. Hessys in consluaion: 

“T expect te go{o my grave with a grateful recol- 
lec'icn of my associations with the beloved bretaren 
ard churches of Wisconsin; and to meet on the other 
side the seventy or eighty embassadors of Christ wno 
Lave alreac y passed on before me; there to greet the 
coming cf such as yet remain, and to unite in praising 
God ard tbe Lamb for grace bestowed on us here. and 
tor the glcsy that shall follow; and ali through Jesus 
Christ cur Lord.” 

THE GREAT NORTH WEST. 


The came work of Home Missions is to be extended 
on the lize cf the Northern Pacifie to our Western 
shorcs. Including the fertile regions of the Dominion 
north of our territory, it has been calculated that thera 
is room for 40 States as large as Ob10, west of Lake 
Superior, and north of a lire drawa east and west 
thrceugh Milwaukee. Ia these vast regions are all the 
elements of future wealth and inteilestual and moral 
development. As Ergland and Europsare warmed by 
cur A.lanti3 guif stream, so is this rezion by the great 
ocean-cuirent of the Pacific. Thos most p>werful 
S ates of Europe are boiwccn tis same parallels of lat- 
ifude as enclose thia great North West. 

Tne work of Home Missions is beginning in this di- 
rectior. Rev. C. Salter, of the far-famed Duluth, the 
lake terminus of the Northern Pacific, says: 

_“yne Northern Pacific is no longer i6 us mere y a 
lire of travel and traffic. It has become a pathway 
ot Christiin sympsthy and intercommnnication, As 
yeu krow, Congregational churches were formed at 
Brainard, Detrcit Lake, and Giyndon, last moat. 

The ‘Fastener,’ who can count a doz»n churches 
¥Yithin a tew miles, cannot appreciate the joy wa felt 
on the moving in of th:senew neighbors. It is, to b3 
sure, 115 miles to our next-door neighbor; but we ars 
te geiber links in the chain that is to join the great 
lIske With the great ocean. All slong the liae will 
these aid other kindred churches of our common faith 
Heh! the path with friendly rays, and send back ana 
furth cc mfortir g aad helpful dispatches.” 

Tke recources that are to furnish the means of mis- 
siorary enterprise will soon be accumulatel at Daluth 
Mr. Satter szya: 

“In the city, we see asteady advances. The largest 
steamers and schooners on the 1:ke now gail through 
the canal that pierces Minnesota Poiaot into a com- 
pletely land locked harbor. Private docks and ta0se 
of the Northern Pacific, a'ready furnishing half a 
mile of frontage, receive cargoes of iroa, salt, coal, 
eic.; while one huge elevator is busily transferring 
the wheat of Minnescta to the steamers, and go to 
the hungry customers at the East, ever asking for 
mcre,”’ 

A Icok st the map will show that itis as near to New 
York from Du.uth by the lakes as it is from Chicago. 
Who, then, can estimate its future commerce and 
weaith? Here the nationalities of Europe are gather- 
ing; there are three Scandinavian chuiches, and one 
German, and one Romanist. 

The evargelical ministers have a harmonious pas- 
tors’ meeting. It is as yet with most of them a day of 
small things. but the coming future will show that “a 
kancful of corn on the top of the mountains is wav- 
ing as Lebanon.” Of the Congregational Caurch Mr. 
Salter spesks encouragingly. He says:— 

“Qur young church has steadily grown. During 
my summer vacation, the ladies had the seats re- 
arranged so as to accommodate over two hundred; 
the chapel repsinted andi carpeted, at an expense of 
$500; and the good friend who gave the beli bas sent 
us four handsome chandeliers. Such are some of the 
tic kens of our Savior’s love and care.”’ 


AMERICAN BOARD. 

Since the American Board undertook the work of 
Mis:ions in Roman Catholic countrie3, they have been 
engaged in a work of exploration. We have given 
some acccunt of their proceedings in Spain. They 
have also been studying the condition of things in the 
Austrian Empire. The Rev. H. A. Schauffler, formerly 
of the Western Turkey Mission, has spent most of the 
summer in exploring Hungary, Upper and Lower 
Ausirie, Styria, Bohemia, and Moravia. 

He recommends to the Board the establishment of 





two Mission Stations, cne fer Bohemia and Moravia, 
the other for Upper and Lower Austria ani Styria, 
Bohemia is the country of John Huss, ard the Boho. 
mian Reformed Church truly represents the church 
fcunded by him. It has sixty four parishes and over 
100,000 gotle. They are very poor, but are aiming ata 
Nermel School, a Theological Seninary, a vigorous 
Bock and Tract Society, ard the sa'ary of an evangoe. 
list for Lower Bohemia. The great want is a revival] 
of vital retigion in tho clergy. 


Uppir and Lower Auetria and Styria are ths most 
beautiful, fertile, and prosperous provinces of ths 
En pire. In them have been, in oiher day», high de. 
velepments of Christian charecter in the Salsburgerg 
and the Tyrolese. In Upper Austria thers was a rea. 
markable work of grace among thse Catholiss noar 
Lirz, in the first pert cf this century, under Martia 
Booz, a converted Romish priest, which coaverted 
4,€C0 out of 6 000, of the parish of Galloeukirchen, 

As a general fact, the German clergy do uot enzagg 
in missionsry work among the Catholics, owing to the 
ir. fluence of an agreement made at the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War. But there is an open field for 
stch labors, and thess missions havo the prospect of 
exerting great power. 


NEW YORK STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


The first mecting of the Brard of Trustees of this 
rew scciety fermed by ths General Congregational 
Asecciation at Rochester, was held at Syracuse D2cem- 
ber 5th. The Board intend, we understand, not to en- 
courage plans for the meve Multiplication of churches, 
but will aid those that give prowise of life and useful. 
ness, and will faror the amalgamation of f3eble 
churches of different denominatiens in places where 
there is no probability of a vigorous existence for all- 
They will seek to secure important stracegic points 
and thus make the most of ihe means at their disposal 
ior the reali advancement of the kiagiom of Curist, 
while rot neglecting any really deserving cires. 








FOREIGN. 
DEATH OF MANUEL AGUAS, 


E have before spoken of the conversion 

of this distinguished man. He was once pre- 

cmizent amorg the Rowish clergy in Mexivo. Of aim 
Dr. R ley ssye in the Christian World: 

** The conversion of Manuel Aguas was to the church 
of Jesus in M: xico, much what the Coaversion of Saul 
of ola wa: to the ear.y Christiaicuuroh. ‘Tae victories 
which, by Gcd’s b«s.iay, he was eiavled t> gaiaia 
behalit ct the pure Gospeltave very greatly 0 »cnelup 
Centrai Mexico for an exten:ive gosp2:-work.”’ 

His Gcath wes caused by the exhaustion of over 
werk. The necessities of the Mexican Miasion callad 
Dr. Rivey to visit the Uniied Siat-s to obtain aid. 
Aguas at first opposed it, but finaily yielded to the 
téceariiy of the case, After Dr, Riley left hs under- 
tock to do the wor of both, but was exhausted by the 
a.texpt and died. His d-atii was triumphant. His 
fureral moved tke whole people. 7'*®usaads came in 
a continuous stream from one to six P. M. to see his 
body. The concourse in the procession, of both Pro- 
testantsand Romanists, was very great, and, by all, the 
greatest aficction, respect and ssrrow were manifestad: 
Hi; remains were piaved in the American cemetery, 
and flowers were thrown by the brethren on his coffin, 
as a last trioute of love and a fina: farewe.l. 


THE WESLEYANS ON EDUCATION. 


The Established Church has entertained strong hopes 
that the Wesleyans would tuke sides with them on the 
education question. For a time the course of that 
body seemed undec.ded. Taeir origin created stroag 
sympathies between them and the national church, 
and hopes have been enteitained of theirreanion with 
it. But cf late the leading intiuences of that body 
bave been in the opposite direction. Tne subject was 
discuszed in the yearly conference, and committed to 
a committee to report next year. Th.s o>mmittee was 
in part to be e‘ested by baliot in the various dis- 
tricts. This elcction bas resultsd in the ratio of two 
to cne, in the Gho.ce of a committes opposed to de- 
rominational ecucatior, and in favor of secular 
national educaticn. Tne fiual decision of the body 
is no Icnget doubiful. 


EMINENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Lord Hatherley, and Lerd Selborne his successor, 
ere eminent as lawyers. The attachment of Lord 
Hatherley to Sunday-sckoo!s is wellknown. Itshould 
be as weil known that his successor is devoted to tha 
same cause. Both of these great lawyers have been 
for years devoted and faithful teachersin the Sabb ath- 
schoo). 

FEMALE PREACHING. 


The case of Miss Smiley has perhaps eclipzed othar 
ceases of alike kind equally deserving of no.ice. Tae 
Freeman quotes from the Echo a statement that a sis- 
ter of Mr. Spurgeon, who is the wife of a Baptist min- 
i:tcrin We)lingham in Cambridzeshire, is preaching 
there with much succe:s. So great has been tie in- 
fluence of her preaching in the repres:ion of crime, 
that it has attracted the notice even of the judisial 
authorities. The cates from Wellingham calling for 
progecution and trial have so decreased, obviously 
through the influence of her preachiag, that the po ice 
authorities have expressed their thanks to her as the 
instrument of the happy reform. When a laiy ha; 
such gifts and euch power ought she not to use them? 
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OPEN COMMUNION. 

The care of Mr. Penticost, has its parallel in Eng- } 
Jand. The Freeman states that the Rev. Horatio , 
Wilkixs of the Baptist Chape! , Hackliffe-road, Leigh- 
ton Buzzard, anda large majority of the congrega- 
tion are in favorof open communion. At ths same 
time a ninority tenaciously adhera to strict com- 
mubicn. Jn corsequence of this division of opinion 
the pustor gave notics that he should razign his pas- 
torate on the third Sunday in November. 


MIDLAND BAPTIST UNION. 


Th's beady bave held their annual meeting at Lough- 
Doro! gh. In this union there are 84 churches, and 
10,.€€2 church members, and 19,125 Sunday sch dlars 

The subject of the opening address was; one of great 
practicai moment: ‘ The workingmen of our large 


reach them? andif not, whynot?’ Some time since 
we quoted from Mr. Curteis, a statement that ths 
msip Lody of the workingmen of Eazlani, are not 
reached by any existing denomluatiofe, whilst yet 
they do not deny and reject Caristiinity., The reasons 
of such s fact, and how to deal with it, are enqulries 
seccnd in importance to none that cau be ment:oned. 

The Rev. W. R. Steverson of Nottingaam presidel 
and delivered the opening address on this thems, He 
cone ded ihe truth of the statements of Mr. Curteis, so 
far as bis observation extended. As onereason of this 
fact he: uggested the want of lifeand heartinessin the 
geervices. He recommended better singing, short pray- 
€rs and responses, and more stimu atingand awaken- 
ing preaching. He alsorecommended free seits, and 
arelance on voluntary contributions instead of paw 
rents. Hethought also that a temperance movement 
was essent al, not merely in the common modes, dut 
by providing places of resort, which should counter- 
act the temptations of the driukiag estabiishments to 
which they were sllurcd, especially on tne Sabbath, 
when they had a day of rest. Oa this point he said: 

“ Total abstainer and Good Templar as he was, he 
did uot believe they would accom) ish any wide- 
spiesd reicrmation of the peopie’a drinking habits 
ubtil they had set up all over tho country working 
men’s cluos or British workmen’s homes, to whica 
they might resort when not specially wanted at 
home, where ,ccmfcrtably instaliei, yet free from the 
temptation of strong drink, thry might enjoy tor a 
time ihe company of their fellows. If Usristians 
would only spend a little time and mons3y ia estab- 
lishing such places, they would be doing mush to- 
Wards solving the diffivult proolem of howt» win the 
working men of their large towns to Christ.” 

At the close of the address he was loudly applauded, 
2rd an exrnest discussion followed. 


The Week. 


From Tuesday, Dec. 3d, to Monday, Dec. 9th. 


CONGRESS. —The two houses notified one 
arother of their readiness for business immeadi- 
ately after noon on Monday, and Mr. Sumner, afcer 
moving that al] records of the Rabeilion b3 expunged 
from regimental flags and from the Army Roagistar, 
presented the Civil Rights B ll as a matter of course. 
Concurrent resolutious were adopted in honor of Mr. 
Greeley, after which the Message and documents were 
received and read. Business was mostly confined to 
the introduction and reference of bills, one of which 
authorizis the appointment of commis:ioners for the 
distribution of the Geneva Award, and defines their 
powers. Inthe Houss more actual show of work was 
made. After the resolution of raspect for Mr. Greeley 
wss adopted on Monday, Mr. Banks tendered his re- 
signation as chairman of the foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. It was refused. Speaker Blaine created some- 
thing of astir by calling Mr. Cox to the Caair and pro- 
cecdin; to state the ‘Credit Mobijlier Scandal” and its 
bearing upon the character of various Representatives. 
He concluded by moving that the whole thing boin- 
vestigated by aspecial committees of five selected, by 
the chnirmsn pro tem. <A few remarks were made 
upon the motion which was psssed, only a few votes, 
reported as Democratic ones, being cast in the nega- 
tive. Mesters. Poland, Banks, Back, Nib‘ack and M3- 
Crary were named as the committee. Tae reading of 
the Annual Messages and their concomitants followed. 
On Tuesday en inadequate appropriation was moved 
tor the construction of ten first class men-of-war eacn 
to carry ten guns of large calibre, and the whole to cost 
three millions. The bill went over for three days and 
¥as firaily presed, amenced by reducing the numbar 
of vessels to six and generalized a little as to armament 
8nd cost. <A bill favoring the imporiation of building 
Materials for Boston was also passed. On Friday tha 
Ways ar d Means Committee reported a bill, which was 
Piomptly passed, abolishing the offices of Assessors 
and Assistant Assessors of the Interna! Revenue, 


In the review of important events with whish 
the President preface; his mes;age, we have at leist 
cbe piece of fresh news, namely that the British Goy- 
€rnn ent ordered the evacuation of San Juan, by toele- 
fTapb, as freon as Kaiser W:liiam’s decision was offici- 
ally announced. The joint occupstion of the island, 
therefore, practicaliy cease? before cur Dapar:ment of 
— had received a formal copy of the judgment. 

he rest of our foreign relations sre mentioned 
payee Wwe tuppose, as a matter of form, for thay are 
~., Te'y satisfactory as to be rathor dull reading. 

© e£0le exception is Venezuela, which republic still 

















| owes us some unsettled balances under the convention 


of 18€6. General Grant intimates plainly that these 
cught tobe paid. Cuban affairs seem to be regarded 
by the Government much as they are by the public. 
Trat is to say, neither eide appears to have gainei any 
materisladvantage. The President expresses the be- 
lief that the emarcipatioa of the slaves will, if it is 
carried cut by Spain, haves powerful effect in putting 
a stop to hostilitics. It is suggested that the LInter- 
rational Statistical Congress be inv:ted to hold itsnext 
aprual tressicnin this country. Kukluxism, it is be- 
lieved, has been well nigh snuffed out. The necessity 
cf the Enforcement Act ia regrettad, and tha hop: is 
ex pres: ed that oo further action will be taken under 
its provisiong, The probad’e pardon of Kuklux con- 
Victs is slsc hinted st. The President has not much to 
say about the C.vil Service Reform, but what he dees 
fay is to the point: 

“During my term of office it shell bs my best en- 
Gesvor £0 to apply the rules as to secure tha ereatest 
po:sible reform in ths Civil Service of tae Govara- 
ment; ard it will requi’e the direct ac:ion of Con- 
greés to render the entorcement of thesystem binding 
upcn my tuccessors; and [ hops that the experienve 
cf thepes year, together with ap dropriate legislation 
by Congress, may reach a satisfactory solution of 
this question, and secure to the public sarvice for a'l 
time a practical methol of obtaiming faitnful aad 
cflicient cfiicers and employees.” 





The recommendations are reasonable and not 
cver-numerous :—Com missioners should be appoiated 
to divide the Geneva Award properiy among theclaim- 
ante,and others should be authorized to locate ths 
new Northwestern and Alaskan boundaries. An ap- 
propriation is aso needed to carry forward the sur- 
vey on the boundary elrewhere. To further tire 
interests of Americans at the Vienna Exposition next 
year, it is desirable, at least, that an appropriatioa be 
made, and that two naval vessels be detailed for tae 
transpoertation service. Money and Commissioners are 
wanted to adjust matters alonzgthe Mexican frintier- 
The impoitance of kesping up intimate diplomat oc 
relations with Chins and Japan suggests the idea ot 
supporting, in each of those countries, four American 
you bs whe shali forma part of the resident minister's 
(fficial family. An arrangement of this sort would, 
if adopted, give us in afew yearsa corps of officials 
familiar with the language, and well*versed in the 
customs and duties of their respective posts. Appro- 
priations are asked for tothis end. The transfer of 
territorial administration from the Department of 
State to that of the Interior is azain urged. Congress 
is azked to take action regarding destitute American 
citizens abroad, sailors being the only class whom 
ccnruls are at prerent authorized to relieve. Correo- 
tion of mistakes in past legislation 13 all that is ad- 
vieed regarding taxation revenues, ete., further ra- 
duction being at present unadvisable. Attention is 
again called to the Postal Telegraph, and the Post- 
master General’s suggestions are commended. In the 
President’s opinion the time for direst action looking 
to the revival of cur ocean carrying- trade has come, 
and prompt legizlation is recommended. The biil 
already before Congress for increasing the revenuss 
cf tbe Education Bureau is favorably mentioned. It 
appropliates the net proceeds of sales of public lands, 





Mr. Boutwell estimates the revenue for the fiscal! 
year ending June 1874 at $320,300,000, of which he ex 
pects to disburse $86,600,000, and carry forward as 
surplus $33,700,000. Since taxatiun began to boreducei 
é&fter the war it has fallen off $300,250,171. Tne Internal 
Revenue hes decreased from $185 000,000 two years ago 
to $131.000,000 now. It is estimated that reseipts for 
the current year will approximate $110,000,000. It is 
certainly satisfactory that the general receipts for the 
last year exceeded the estimates by almost seven mili- 
icn dcllars. This about the Internal Revenus is paren- 
thet.cal. Returning to the Treasurer’s report, he fol- 
lows up his estimates with a statement of the carryiag 
trade which is the reverse of encouraging so far as 
facts go, but reasonably hopeful in its progno-tioca- 
tions, Oi the thousand million dollars worth of exoorts 
ard imports during the last fiscal year only 23'4 per 
cent. was carried in American bottoms. This is worse 
than ihe worst of previous records, and, worse yet, the 
yearly statistics have shown a regular and successive 
tslling off which will shortiy leave us nowhere. Tae 
ect of Congress allowing a drawback on foraign arti- 
cles used in ship-building, is regarded by the Sacretary 
as wholly inadequate. The rise of values in England 
Curing the year favors action on the part of our Gov 
ernment, but the chance of recovering the Atlintic 
tradvis very remote. Mr. Bout well recom nends that 
our chief effo:ts be turned to the Pacific, where he be- 
Neves cur maritime gaivation li-s. The recom nenda- 
tions as to fir aucial policy are that a necessity oxista 
fer a reissue Of Naticnal Bank notes; that the circu- 
lation of ihe banks should be fixed and limitel, that 
home industry should be protected, that the paper 
cnirency should neither be increased nor diminisnoed 
permanently; the properaim of allinterested parties 
being to bring it up to a par value. 





Pcstmaster-general Creswell makes a long reé- 
port, which is of course interesting to every one. He 
estimates the expenses for the year ending June 30th, 
1874, at $30 863,167. To meet thishe counts upon $24,- 
552,565 direct inceme. The deficit must be provided for 
by suitable appropriations. This does not, however, 
include the mail steaniship snbsidies, which amount in 
the aggregate to about one million dollars. Nineteen 





millicn dollers’ worth of stamps were sold last year 
being an increase of two millions over the sales of the 
year before. Altogether the tables show that a growth 
of the mail service, even more rapid than has hereto- 
fore been known, may be expected. The free delivery 
syetem is now in operation in fifty-two principal cities, 
ard the number of Jettcrs and papers so delivered is 
much larger than ever before. Mr. Creswell of coursa 
takes his enrual shy at the franking abuse, reinforc- 
ing his arguments in the present instance by reference 
to the last year, wherein Congressmen and others hive 
especially delighted in the transmission of campaizn 
documents. A pcs'sl telegraph eystem is advocated at 
considerable length, ard the different plans for the 
purchase of existing lines or the construction of a new 
syetem, duplicating that now in operation, are fully 
explained Mr. Creswell is decidedly in favor of pla- 
cing the telezrapbs somehow under Government con- 
trol. The long-expected postal cards still await an 
erpropriation which Congre:s is respectfully askei to 
furnish. 





From the Secretary of the Interior we ‘earn that 
the Deperimentregards the President’s Indian policy as 
asvccers; thatthe Patent Office isina fairly progressive 
stste; that the Land Office bas brought up large areas 
cf werk; thatthe Persion Office has materially reduced 
the number of claims on file at the beginning of the 
year (ibis being the first instance of tha kind sincs the 
war); that the Ceneus Bureau completad its returns in 
a ehorter time and mcre thoroughly than ever before, 
and that the Bureau of Education is rapidly increasing 
its eg here of usefulness. This isa very favorable sum- 
mary. Itis eutstantially the Seoretary’s own, and the 
Cetaile in general sustain his statemonts. Indian af- 
faire afford perbaps the hardeet problem under his de- 


‘partment, and he actually seems to anticipate the 


«xtincticn of game with a feeling of pleasure, be sause 
it will com pel the nomads of the plains to stay on their 
Teservaticns, and work for a living. He says, more- 
over: 

*“ There is but little in the past to encourage the be- 
lief that the adult Indian of to day can be very tho- 
roughty civilised. We can bope for little more than 
to bova bim in restraint, contine him to smaller reserv- 
ations. ard induce him to remsio at peace, while wa 
devote the energies of the Department to the improve- 
ment of the rising generation.” 

His statistics as to the civilized tribes are, however, 
highiy encouraging. 





How the Federal Courts of Louisiana will come 
out of their contest with Warmoth is still an open 
question; but one thing at least is certain, Warmoth 
bas been headed off in his reckless attempt to count 
himself and his retainers into office. If Judge Durell 
bas exceeded his powers, and if United S.ates Marshal 
Packard bas strained a point in order to cailon General 
Emory fora military contingent, they must be tried by 
the proper authorities. To recapitutate this extra- 
crdinary coup: The preliminary and unofficial elestion 
returns gave the State to the Custom House party. 
The Returnirg Board would doubtless have confirmed 
thisresult. If vacancies occur in this Returning Board, 
they are, according to law, to 44 filled by the Gov- 
exnor. In Warmeth's opinion, vacancies did oscur, 
and by him tkey were filled, the new incumbents 
being men who understand ballot-box arithmetic, 
There was every preepect that the Warmothites 
wou!d be counted in on the entire ticket; and as a 
last resource, Mr. Kellogg, the Senator elect (anti- 
Varmoti), brought suit in the United S:ates Ooart 
er joining the new Returning Board. This order War- 
moth defied, and issued a proclamation confirming 
the returns of bis own Board. Judge Durell ren- 
dered a decision eustaining tbe authority of the court 
under the Enter: ement Act, and the Stata House was 
pre mptly occupied by United States tropa, who, it is 
under.tocd, will simp!y prevent thes action of the 
Warmoothite Board from taking effect until the case 
Las yeen properly tried, 





Thicrs is as yet President of the Franch Re- 
Tublic although no reasonable per‘on can venture to 
predict whataday or a week may bring forth from 
the political kaleidcscope at Ver:ailles, Afier the 
pastege of the vote of censure which we reportal last 
weck, every cne seems to have thought that Thiosrs 
and his ministry wceuld resign atonce. These gent e- 
men, however. thought otherwise and a'l parties 
mainteined a sort of armed neutrality while await- 
ing the report of the committes apdpointed 
under M. Dufaure’s resolution. In this they were 
coubtiess sustsined by the reflection that thea vote of 
censure, though nominally taken to ob:ain more con- 
pletely the sense of the Assembly, was really much 
weaker in the aggregate than the vote which sustained 
the Government. On Thursday the report was made 
and the Arse mbly ratified the action of the Committee 
by oppointing a permanent committee of thirty, con- 
sisting of nineteen Deputies from the Rizht, and 
eleven from the Left, represerting respectively 361, 
and 333 votes. This does not have a quieting effsct, for 
the Con mittee is regarded as hostile to the Republic 
and ite action in prescribing ministerial responsibiiity 
is anticipated with much auxiety. Of course rumor 
bas it that correspondence is passing bstween Napo- 
leon and Bismarck; that the Prussian Army of occup4- 
tion bas received orders to concentrate, and that the 
Empire is to be re-established in case of an outbreak 
in Paris. 
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- Scientific and Sanitary. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS AGAIN. 


E have received a number of communi- 

cations relative to our recent articls on this 
subject, cnecr two of which we shall briefly not‘ce, 
remarking, however, that we cannot undertake, as a 
rule, to arswer questions or conduct discussion in this 
columr. The Ptiladelphia (Gardner) Fire Extinguisher 
Company calls our attention to the fact that the threa- 
cylinder machine is kept upside down when not in 
action, co that the chemicals do not come into contact 
with the cocks; further, that the latter ara mada 
cf an incorrodible alloy, and the cylinders are lined 
with leed, co that the whole apparatus is protected. 
The ccm pany also claims several positive advantages 
from the form of its machine. We make ro comment 
upon these statements, since this is not a mechanical 
jcurnal, end not the place for a controverzy on such 
Points. As far as our readers are concerned, wa urg2 
upon them the value of a good fire extinguister. 
When they come to select ono, let them inquire for 
themeelves, acd hear what each manufactucer has to 
say of his own pattern and that of his neighbors. We 
are quite willing to say of the Gardner machine, that 
it hasalarge amount of testimony in its favor, and 
has proved its efficiency in actual use, a3 well a3 in 
sundry «xp¢erimental exhibit ons. 

Arubs:riber writes to ask whether the materials 
used in these machines, cr any other machinas, could 
be £0 arranged as to be ret in operation by the fire 
iteelf, withcut the intervention of any person. This 
might be practicable for the protection of some par- 
ticular spot; theugh even then it would be impotent 
in the face of a conflagration which had already 
gained headway. The portability of a fire exting- 
uither is one cf its chief advantages. An automatic 
fire extinguisher would have to be an omnipre3ent 
cne, tomect the cases to Which the portable machine 
can be applicd. 


FIRES AND RAIN. 


ROFESSOR John Trowbridge, cf Harvard 

University, contributes to the Popular Science 
Monthly en interesting article on the connection be- 
tween gieat fires and rainstorms. He shovs that, 
although sciefitide men have often ridiculed this beliof 
as unfcunced, and although the evidence on tha eub- 
ject is highly contradictory and, to a larga extent, 
valueless, yet it is not unreasonable to belisve that a 
connection of this kind may exist. The three con- 
ditions of rain are theamount of moisture in tho air, 
its temperature, and its electrical state and tansion. 
Now on all these flame exerts more or less effect. It 
contributes moisture, because water is one of the pro- 
ducts of combustion; it creates ascending currants of 
hot air, which may rise, charged with moisture, until 
they become cool enough to precipitate it; and finally, 
as the profesecr shows by means of the new quadrant 
electrometer of Sir William Thompson, it tends by its 
preserce to reduce to zero, or to a feebly negative 
chsérge, the pesiiive charge of electricity which gen- 
erally characterises the air of fine weather. 

On the other band, the barometric changes pro- 
duced by Jarge fires may be unfavorable to rain—that 
ig, to rain in the immediate locality of the firs, A 
high wird, for instance, is a nitural result of the 
extreme heat imparted to the surrounding air; and 
such & wind might entirely destroy the local reactions 
of the flame sbovs referred to. We know little of the 
part p’ayed by electrical conditions in atmosphoric 
changes; and finally, we know that while great oon- 
flagrations are sometimes followed by heavy rains, 
there are many cases, like that of Chicago, in which 
this does not occur. 


SAFES IN THE BOSTON FIRE. 


INCE the Boston fire, as was the case also after 
the cor flagration in Chicago, numerous testimon- 
ials bave appeared, bearing witness to the fire-proof 
quelities of different varieties of safes. The truth is, 
that in both cases no safo, cf whataver varisty, was 
able to protect its contents against the fu'l heat of 
the ragirg flame. Only where the local circumstancoas 
shie'ded the safes in soms way—wheroe they were on 
correr buildings, for instance, and the flams3s wers 
drawn awsy from them, rushing with acc :mulatei 
intensify down tbe block; or where, in falling down 
thrcugh the burning floors into the cellars, the safes 
hsppened there to be covered with débris—did they 
justify in any dogree their name of “ fira-proof.”’ 
What cic stard well in Chicago, and, we doubt not, 
in Ecston also, was the fire-proof vaults; and thesa, 
we understand, have been extensively introduced 
into the new buildings erected in the burnt district. 
No iron safe can possibly endure unharmed tempera- 
tures tbat melt iron; and that these are really pro- 
duced in great conflagrations admiia cf nodoubt. Ia 
all crdinary fires, no doubt, a good safe is an adequate 
proiecticn. 








INSTINCT AT FAULT. 


’ CORRESPONDENT in the Bulletin of the 

Torrey Botanical Club, gives an anecdote of a 
gentleman, whose flower-embroidered stippers, a3 ho 
gat on a piazza, were repeatedly pecked at by a hum- 
ming bird. in the vain attempt to get: nourishment 
from the flowers. This naturally reminds him of the 
classic story told by Pliny of the painter Zeuxis, who 
represented a bunch of grapes so naturally that the 








birds flew at the picture to eat the fruit. The in- 
ference appears to be that the humming bird is 
aitracted by the bright color, rather than the odor, of 
flowers. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
T is well known that ovr Government has 


authorized extensive preparations for the thor- 
ovgh observation of the approaching transit of Venus. 


The French are not less active in the matter, thoir 


Assembly having voted $20,009, and promised $10,000 
meré, for the construction of suitable instruments. 
* Nine stetions,’’ says Professor Youmans, ‘have been 
selected for observation, at four of which the entrance 
and exit of the planet wiil be visible, while at the 
other five but one of these two incidents can ba 
obrerved. French savans are now corresponding witha 
the astrcnomers of England, Germany, Russia, and 
this country, with a view to parceling out the stations 
to the different observers in such a way that all shall 
be favorably located, and all the useful poin'‘s of the 
eerth’s surface available for these important observa- 
tions occupied.” The next transit of Venus, after 
that of 1874, will occur in 1882; and then, for a period 
of 120 years, there will be none. 








SAYINES AND DOINGS. 


EATH-BED SPEECHES.—A writer in Scrid- 

ner’s Monthly does not sympathize with theidea 
of laying up choice thoughts and imprezsive words to 
be drawn out and delivered just as Death is knocking 
atthe door. He is greatly in favor of employing them 
now, instead of risking them in tha condition of locked- 
up capital which may prove unavailable when the sad 
hour comes. He says, “* How would it do for us to say 
ts-day some of the things we intend to say in our 
last il’mess! Honor br‘ght! are you not gaving up sev- 
eral fine, gererous, pathetic httle speeches to be made 
on your death-bed; all the scenery set, full company 
on the stage, grand final tableau? Ten chances to ons 
you'll forget them then; or have a rattling in your 
throat that will shake them out of shape. Forth with 
them now like men— My dear boy, you have been the 
light and comfort of life.’ ‘ My dear girl, without you 
I would have-been nothing in this world.’, 


—Why, asked Mr. Macdonald, are we so un- 
ready to believe that there is anything sacred in hu- 
mer? If there is no laughter in the Divine mind, 
whence did we gotit? D:d any man say, ‘‘Go to, let 
us find out something new,’ and then hit upon laugh- 
ter, or do we laugh because we cannot helpit? Again, 
are we more or les peevish, more or less generous, 
more or less inclined to forgive our enemies after 
laughing? After noticing that laughter is never men- 
tioned in the Bib‘’e, except with disapprobation, Mr. 
Macdonald averred that he believed we lauzaed 
more heartily now than people did ther, becausa our 
minds were easier since our Lord came, and also said 
that he thought we never should be half religious un- 
til we laughed without fear in the presence of the Al- 
mighty.—Report of Lecture by George Macdonald. 


THANKFULNESS.—On one occasion, Charles Dic- 
kens was upholding the theory that whatever trials 
and difficulties might stand in a man’s path, there ia 
always something to be thankful for. ‘*Lat me, in 
prcof thereof,” said Dickens, ‘‘relate a story: Two 
men were 1o be hanged at Newgate for murder. The 
morning arrived; the hour approached; the ball of 
St. Sepulcbre’s began to toll; the convicts were pin- 
joned; the procession was ‘formed; it advanced to the 
fatal beam; the ropes were adjusted round tho poor 
men’s necks; there were thousands of motly sightssers 
of both sexes, of allages, men, women, and children, 
in front of the scaffold—when, just at that sacond of 
time, a bul), which was being driven to Smithfield, 
broke its rope, and charged the mob right and left, 
scattering people every whero with its horns. Whera- 
upon cne of the condemned men turaed to his equally 
unfortunate companion, and quietly observed, ‘I say, 
Jack, itsa good thing we aint inthat crowd!’” 


—Rogers, says Planché, kad very peculiar no- 
tions respecting poetry. Tho highly imaginative had 
no charm for him. He cou!'d not appreciat3 the gran 
‘deur of the Oriental language of the Old Testament, 
and ccnstantly contrasted if with the simple pathos of 
the New. Ha would quots the celebrated description 
of the horse in the Book of Job: ‘‘ His neck is clothed 
with thunder, and he crieth, Ha, ha! to tha lightning.” 
“Tr at’s nonsense,” he said to mo; then turaing to the 
eleventh chspter of St. John, he pointed to the two 
werds which form the thirty-fift: verse: ‘Jasus 
wept.” “That's poetry!” 

—Two young Princes, the sons of Archduke 
Charles of Austria, had a warm dispute in the pra3- 
« .2ce of no less a person than that of the august Em- 
peror himself. Greatly excited, one ssid to the other, 
**You are tke greatest ass in Vienna!” Highly of- 
ferded sat a quarrel in bis presence, the Emperor 
interrupted them, saying, with indiguation, ‘‘Come, 
come, young gentlemen, you forget that I am pres- 
ent.”’ 


—Gerald Massey, the well-known poet, and 
author of “The Secret Drama of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets,’”’ ** Ballad of Babe Chistabel,”’ etec., is lecturing 
on “Sun and Serpent Worship.” He is a declared 
spirituaiist. and aims to demonstrate that the serpent 
was the deity of utter darkness, but the darkness out 
of which came the first stroke of dawn. Spirit wor- 








ship, saint worship, and wood and fire worship, were 
all founded on the belief in spiritual manifestations,— 
Home Journal. ° 


—An inventor has recently suggested a form of 
ccmmunism which a good many quiet, respectable 
householders would probably like to see tried. Itig 
proposed that a number of houses should receive in 
common a supply of hot air or hot wa'‘er, to be fur- 
nished from a suitable outside apparatus of pipes, 
boiler and furnace, to be paid for incommon. The 
hot air or hot water would be ‘laid on,” like the 
water. 

—A colored brother rose to pray in aco ference 
meeting, the other day, but bofore that exercise he 
indulged in brief preliminary remarks as follows: 
“Brethren and sisters, it don’t do mea bit of good to 
hear any of you speak or pray; I feel as though I 
must do it for myself; for, you know, as our Lord and 
favicur said, ‘Every tub must stand on its own bt- 
tom!’’? As may be imagined, the effect of the quota- 
ticn did not add materially to the serious aspect of the 
meeting. 

—Mr. Ruskin recently wrote as follows: “I 
was obliged to write too young, when I knew only 
half-truths, and was eager to set them forth by what 
I thought fine words. People used to call me a good 
writer then; now they say I can’t write at all.” 

«Sunfiowers are raised in Watonwan county, 
Minn., fcr fuel. The oily seed in the flowers is fouad 
to make a hot fire, and the woody stock, when dried, 
furnishes a good substitute for timber, which is very 
scarce in that region. It is estimated that two acres 
will produce enough to last an ordinary family 
through a lorg winter. 

—One of the new branches of industry that 
demands no capital and no special endowments is the 
mat trade. The way to obtain a stock in trade is to 
walk up to the front door of a dweiling, take a mat, 
go home ard wathit, and then go back and sell it to 
the former owner. The profits are immense. 

—One of the most touching instanses of grati- 
tude is alleged to have occurred at Lock Haven the 
other day. A little boy, the child of a wealthy moth- 
er, tumbled into the river. He wai rescued by a 
workingman and restored to his parent. The woman 
gave tbe man a three-cent postage stamp, and said she 
would be gled to have him come up to her house and 
sit out in the entry and hear her play the piano. Hs 
went away with tears in his eyes. Such unaccustomed 
kindness quite unmanned him. 

—An agricultural club bought a large number 
of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘Notes on Sheepfolds,’’ aud were 
grievously disappointed to receive a treatise oa 
churches, inetead of an essay on the construstion of 
eattle-pens. A worthy minister, selecting with groat 
care volumes of devout reading for his village library 
sent for ‘“*Christian’s Mistake,’’ and opened, not a 
homily cn religious experience, but a three-volumed 
novel. 

—Men trust rather to their eyes than to their 
ears; the effect of precept is therefore slow and te- 
Gious, whilst that of example is summary and effec- 
tual.—Seneca. 

—We have met somewhere the following con- 
densed system of gsrdening fer ladies: ‘‘Make your 
bed in the morning; sew buttons on your husband’s 
shirt; do notrake any grievances; protect the young 
and tender branches of your family; plant a smile of 
gocd-temper on your face, and carefully root out 
all angry feelings, and expect a good crop of happi- 
ness.”” 

—A Darien man discovered that the fumes of 
burnirg brimstone was a preventive of the epizootic, 
and fired some in his barn, and then went to dinner 
whi'e it burned. He subsequently admitted to aneigh- 
bor that that barn never did suit him whore it was, 
and that Cicero never owned a horse and yet was 
happy. 

—The New York shopmen want to know what 
will etop runaway oxen. They have tried full-sized 
mirrors and plate-glass windows until confidant that 
they are inst fficient. 

—E!cquence is reason set to music, and, like 
reason, should never be perverted to base purposes. 

—A soldier telling his mother of the terrible fire 
at Chickamauga, was asked by her why he did not get 
bebind atree. “Tree!’’ said he; ‘there wasn’t enough 
trees for the officers.” 

—Herr Strauss, the King of the Waltz, will 
shortly give the world his ‘‘ Reminiscences of Ameri- 
ca,” through a publisher in Prague, 

—'‘My wife,” said a wag, the other day, “‘cam?> 
near calling me honey last night.’’ ‘“‘Indeed! how wa3 
that?’ ‘Why, she called me old beeswax.” 

—Virginia, which didn’t havea cotton fastory 
before the war, has erected twelve of them sincs. 

—The mind is but a barren soil, a soil which is 
scon exhausted, and will produca no crop, or only one, 
unless it be continally fertilized and enriched with 
foreign matter.—Sir J. Reynolds. ba 

—‘*Mamma,” said a little boy, who had beer 
sent to dry a towel befcre the fire, “‘is it done when it’ 
brown ?”’ 

—An Indian reading-room is a Minnesota nov- 
elty. The Dakota Tawaxitu Kin and other high-toned 
journals are on its files. 
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The Little Folks. 


—— 
FLITTER AND TWITTER. 


BY A. B. C. 








NE day last spring two little brown martens 
made a nest under the eaves of a gentieman’s 
house. Socn after, two cunning little brown and 
white eggs Jay in the nest. A little later, two tiny 
pirdies peeped out of the twoeggs. The good father 
srd mother were delighted, and watched and fed 
them carefully. 

Of course, the two birdies must have names. Many 
a long chatter had father and mother Marten over 
thiz, befcre they could decide. But as one was more 
active than the other it was at last settlei she shou'd 
be et liec—Fitter. 

“Yer, yes,’ chirped father Marten, ‘“Flitter is a 
good sensible name and none too common—Flitter it 
ghall be.” 

Fiitter’s brother was les3 active, but more inslined 
to talk, so he was called—Twitter. 

“Yer, yer,” chirped fathsr Marten. ‘Twitter isa 
gcod, rersible name and none too common—Twitter 
it shall be ”’ 

Ard the father and mother perched themse!ves on 
the very tip-top twig of the cheery tree and sanz out 
a joyful sorg. 

Flitter and Twi:ter soon came to b3 called Fiit 
end Twit for short; two pretty names for two pretty 
birds; so mother Marten thought. 

They leoked almost exactly alike—they had four 
round eyes, four brown wings and two brown tails, 
only Flitter had a little white beauty spot under hor 
reck, and Twitter had none; but he had one under 
his wing which perhaps was just as well. 

But fcr all that, they wera not alike. Flit was ac- 
tive, cbedient and amalible: Twit suilen, obstinate 
and lazy. As soon es Flit’s feathers were grown she 
wanted to fly, and one lovely morning in May her 
mother took her to the edge ct the nest, and taught 
her how to bslance herself there and look out. O42, 
wkat 8 great, wide world she saw, and how many won- 
derful things there were in it! It made her little 
round head giddy to look down, down, down to the 
ercurd; and the great cherry-tree seemed a vast way 
off. But it was a nice world for all that, and many 
fine stories she had to tell Twit about it that night. 
Twit had been too lazy to creep to the edge of the nest» 
60 he Icst all theze grand sights. 


The next morning, Fiit hopped out to the edgsa of 
the nest azaip, to get another look at the great world, 

“JT want to fly, dear mamma,” she said, “but oh! [ 
don't krow how to”—and she was just ready to cry. 

“Try,” said mother Marten, ‘spread out your wings, 
asI do,’ and mother Marten flew down to the window- 
cap. 

“Oh! I shall fall—I shall fali!’’ cried Fiit. 

“No, you will not: open your wings wide—3o!”’ 

And F.it opened her wings wide and flew down to 
the window-cap by her mother’s side; but she was all 
in a trembie. 

“That’s a brave little birdie!’ cried mother Marten, 
“stay here and rest, and [ will huat upa nico, fat 
werm for ycu.’’ 

Motker Marten flew off in the sunny air, away and 
away, till she was almost out of sight; but she sooa 
flew back egain with the loveliest and sweetest wor:n 
Flit bad ever eaten. How good it tasted as they ate it 
on the wixdow-cap, how brightly the sun shone, how 
softly the wind blew, and how pretty the milk- white 
blossoms in the cherry-tree locked, as they fluttered 
in the Lreeze ! 

“Ob, what a good world we do livein!” said Flit, 
“and what a happy little Fiitter I am!” 

“Yes,” sa d mother Marten. “itis a beautiful world; 
but there are cats in it, and their ey<s are bright and 
their Claws are sharp; you must never stand on the 
kitchen-toof, my dear child, nor fly into the bacx- 
yard; if you do they will eat you up.” 

“Ob, no!” gaid Fiit, “I never, never will, mamm3.” 

Twitter sst in bis nest and lost all this; but ha knew 
his mother weuld bring hima good dinner, so he curled 
his lazy Jege under his breast and went to sleep. At 
hight, Flit egain told him of all the wonderful things 
the had seen and heard. 

With the feint streak of golden-light the next morn- 
irg Flit’s bright eyes wera Wide-oper. “ Dear brothor 
Twit,” she whispered, “‘do go cf with me to-day! 
Let us fly awey to the cherry-tree!”’ 
ws “Let me alone, can’t you?” grumb’ed the cross T wit, 

can't I have a-morning-nap without your poking 
info me?” And he epresd himself out so wide, poor 
little Fiit's k ft wing was sorely squecz-d against the 
£ide of the nest. 

But eke was alive all over, and as soon as her mother 
began to dregs her feathers Flit dressed hers,ani when 
the great sun rose out cf the east the father, mother 
and Fiit all hopped out of the nest together. Taey 
faw Lis beems fill the whole earth with golden glory 
and that bill and valley, forest and stream rejoiced in 
oe light and warmth, and to see this was worth a 

cusend neps. But the father had along jouraey to 


take that day, go . ~ _ 
hecho wen’ cheerily bidding them good-morning 


“ : r 
onan darlirg, will you fly to the cherry-tree with ma 
Fite ane ” said mother Marten. 
Pe § eyes shone and her heart beat fast, partly 
J°Y, partly for fear; for what if she should fall 








down—down—down to the hard ground and break her 
neck? 

But she was a brave little birdie; so she kept her 
fears to herself and opened her wings as wide as possi- 
ble. Ob, how nice it was to feel the air bearing her 
up; how nice to ficat off into the great world, leaving 
her home behind her; and how nice to lay her tired 
breast on the milk-white leaves of the cherry-blos- 
some! There never was such a happy bird; mother 
Merten praised her, and brought her the daintiost 
breakfast cf worms and seeds, and then stood by her 
&cd sargéweet songs full of love and joy, as she ate it 
wilh arelish known only to active, early-rising birds. 

A long, Icng, bright day of sunshine and joy had 
Flit before the evening shadows fell, when father 
Marten came back, and they ail flew joyfully home to 
the dear old nest. 

A very different Cay bad it been to lazy Twit: he sat 
in the dusky nest, sullen and idle, on!y grumbling-when 
his good mother brought him his meals because the 
worms were not fatter and the seeds fresher—for lazy 
birds are always fault-finding. 

That wss the begianing of a new life for Twit. 
Every dsy she spread her wings, soon flying to the 
topmest bough of the big cherry-tree; ther, to the top 
of tke tall elms: and then, away and away, up toward 
the blue heavens and out into the clea’, broad sun- 
ehine—her wirgs growing stronger every hour because 
she used ihem,—till at lengih she floated off miles and 
miles over rock and river, forest and meadow, the 
somone, brightest, merriest little marten that ever 

ew. 

All this time Twit eat on bis nest: his feathers grow- 
ing dim and dusty because he had not life enough to 
spread them out. Tie utmost he could prevail on 
himself to do was to crawl out to the edge of the nest 
ard lcok cover; then be crawled back again into the 
dingy dimnees. Yon may be sure itdidnotseem such 
aglorious vorid tohim; noindesd! What cared he for 
the bright flowers, or the sunshine, or ths sweet air? 

“They way travel who choose,” he muttered, ‘I 
don’t see any good in tiring one’s self to death.” 

It was a sore trial to both father and mother Marten 
tc bave euch a child as T wit. 

“To think an egg of mine should ever hatch out such 
a bird as that!”’ groaned mother Marten. 

‘*Didn’t a cuckoo steal into the nest some day and 
lay an ege?’ asked the father anxicuily. 

* Alas! no no,” sighed mother Marten, ‘it was my 
o¥n egg, just as preity a ove and as likely to hatch 
well as any I ever laic—exactly alike the two eggs 
looked, and Gay after day 1 kept them both warm un- 
der my bregst; and now to think one should ba F.it 
ard the other Twit!” 

And her heart was like to break. 

No ccoings or chirping, entreaties or threats could 
induce Twit to join the family excursions: h3 satin 
the rest, talking to any bird who might chance to fly 
that wey in an impcrtant and lordly way, as if he were 
king and Fiit his slave; till at length, tired out with 
his naughtiness, father Marten forbade the mother or 
Fiit to bring him any food. 

“ The lazy thing—let him fly off and getit, orstarve!" 
and the gcod father snapped his biil in anger, and he 
fang no merry scng that day. 

Twit thus compelled to exert himself, crept out a 
little; but poor aad meagre were the meals he found 
in his short flights; and weary was he every day, ba- 
cause he put no heait into his work and never stretch- 
ed his wings with a determined will to do his bast. 
He spent most of his time in talking of the hardship- 
of life ard the dreariness of the world he had been 
born, into; for Twit could always talk; and he never 
dreamed he himself made the wor!d so dark and 
gloomy. 

Flitter Marten tock delightful journeys with her 
father and mother. Sometimes they made visits to 
their cousins, the Barn Swaliows, who lived in large 
nests uncer the eaves of great old-fashioned barns far 
away cut in tke country, where everything was de- 
lightful: sometimes to their second cousins, the Bank 
Sy allowe, who lived in elegant houses scooped out of 
the clean card so curiously, it was a treat to eee them, 
thoi ge they had less sirin th'-m than mother Marten 
considered detirab’e for Lkealth. Twit always stayed 
at hcme. 

Nctbirg knew tke ycung birds of any land but this; 
and they want:d to stay on always. But the old birds 
taid that Ly and by cold winds wou'd blow, and the 
flowers Wculd fade, and the leaves would fal!, anda 
ccld, white pall cover ali the earth; and every bird 
that s ayed here would freez3 and die. The young 
birds listered and believed. A cold shudder ran 
thrcvgh al] Flit’s feathers. 

But the old birds told them also cf a land far, far 
away, wrere the skies were always brigh’, the a'r al- 
weye balny, the flowers fresh and the leaves green— 
the beautiful Jand of sunlight and fragrance. And 
tke yourg Fires Jirtencdiar d delieved. 

Al but Twit. He sneered at the idea of death and 
desolaticn. 

‘“Who ever saw a while pall on the ground?’ he 
cried in scorn. ‘‘ And who believes such sily stories! 
A}l that the cidest bird can say ig, ne has heari of 
euch dismal things, but he has never seen it. Whois 
focl enough to beli-ve in what he has never seen? 
Not I, for cne!’’ and be turned up his bill in scorn. 

“T feel it is true my child,’ said mother Marten 
weeping. ‘ A voics within is cal'ing me to go—do you 
not Lear the inwsrd vcice, my child?” 

* Inward fiddlesticks!” cried Twit. You don’thum- 
bug me! Things that have been will be—sunshine, 





———— 


leaves and fiowers have beer, and sunshine, leaves and 
flowers will be. Those who are weak enough to be- 
lieve in inward voices may; I shall stay where I am!"’ 

And feeling that he had made a very grand speech 
he tucked his head under his wing with great oom- 
placency. A few young birds, pleased with his wise 
aire, were inclined to listen to him. “Why worry 
ourselves over such dismal croaks?"’ they said, ‘Lot 
us enjoy life while it lasts."’ 

Wecks passed away, and the winds began to whisper 
sadly smorg the leaves; it wes only a little quiver, 
but father Marten knew it meant summer was coming 
to sn end. So krew all the old, wise Martens; and 
they met in Jarge companies to lay a plan for going to 
a wermer climat>, while Twit and his fellows stayei at 
home and scoffed. 

The wise birds ressoned with them. “D> not lin- 
gecr tere and perishb,”’ they said, “ listea dear children, 
to the inward voice; ba obedient, believing. Comes 
with us to the beautiful land of sunshine and flowers:.”’ 

Ticy listened and obeyed, all but Twit: no worda 
could pierce his self-conceit. 

One lovely day, the léader was chozen, the starting- 
place selected and all preparations for the great ex- 
pedition made. 

The night before they were to leave, they tried ones 
more to persuade Twitter to go with them. Mother 
Marten entreated, father Marten reasoned. Fitter 
wep‘—but all in vain. 

It was a gay and splendid host, many thousands 
strong, that stretch«d their whirring wings South ward 
at break of day. Of course, Flit was one of the merri- 
est eamcng them. Ore more appeal she had made to 
Twit es she dressed her feathers for the journey that 
lovely morning, but he would not wake enough to 
even hear what she was eaying. 

Upward and onward fiew that mighty host right 
merrily; now soarirg up to the clouds, now diving 
down to earth for food, and then s!retching away, far 
away over meadow and mountain, river and forest 
till the beautiful South-land, the land of sunshine 
and flowers was reached. There, they sang sweet 
songs and bui t new nests, and filled the perfumed air 
with glad rejeicings—for the sky was bright and ths 
leaves green and the rainbow-tinted flowers in full 
bloom and beauty. 

During the journey, Flit made the acquaintance of 
Swift-wirg, one of the bravestani fisetest of Martens, 
ard with soft cooings be wcn her to share his nest. 
As ehe had made the best of daughters we are sure she 
will make the test of wives and mothera, Daar littls 
Flit! may all her eggs hatch and her birdlings be 
merry and good, ard when the spring breezes biow, 
msy her bright «yes shine on us once more! 

Pcor indolent, unbelieving, concaited Twit! Ha 
stayed alone; wandering idly about a few weeks, and 
then he fcund the inward voice had spoken the truth: 
a wh'te pall covered the whole earth; a fearful chill 
ran through his whole frame, turning the life-blood 
into ice, ard gasping and panting he died of cold. 

A little boy going ts echool next morning found him 
stretched lifelezs on the snow. . 

Oh, Twit how different it might have been! 








PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


Jn the surshine ever bright, 

In the moon beams’ gentler lizht. 

In the twin} ling stars on hig>, 

In the rainbow of the sky, 

Tn the fleecy clouds that float, 

In the thunder’s awiul note, 

In the tempest’s fearful crash, 

In the lightning’s vivid flash, 

In the gentie zephyre find— 

In therwhing mighty vind, 

In the coldness of che north, 

In the breezes of the 80. th, 

In the winter, bleak and drear, 

Tn the spring-time of ths year, 

In the brighiness of the day, 

In the summer's evening ray, 

Tn the dew-drop on the flo wer, 

In the carly morning hour.— 

How to krow the Saviour kind 

hidcea in these words we liad. 
Geo. WILLIAMS, 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 

To the cube of my aga add the square of my age. Divide 
by twice my age. Add wy age less two,avd the amount 
is my sister's age. From her age subtract one-third of my 
age end theremsinder is myage. What is my sistcr’s ago, 
ord whatis mine? CHARLEY WARREN, 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 
(1) Transpore a measure into a part of the body; (2) a 
boys name into a kind of aa ng: (3) to let, into an articla 
useful to artists; (4) the godd:.s3 of revenga into a drink; 


5) a bird into astory. 
” Luv D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE3 OF NOV. 20. 


Fnicmatical Acrostic.—“ C onsider the ravens;” “O thou of little 
faith ;” “* N eicher tell Lycu by wht authority [do these things ;” 
“ss earch the Scriptures;” ‘I ao my Father's house are many man- 
tions;” ‘Do rot ye yet understant?” “ H ven sv, Farher;” “R 
emember that thou in thy lifetime receivadst thy good things;" 
“Y easre my triends if yedo whatsoaver[commaad you;” “oO 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem ;” “*U nto ,ou it is given to know the mys- 
teries cf the kingdom of Gid;” “ & ender therefore unto Umsar,” 
ete.;” W atch;” “ As yewould that men should 40 to you,” ete, ;"" 
“Y ewill not come unto me that ye might have lifa;” “ss eek ya 
firet the kingdom of God.” “‘ Consider your Ways.”—BUNNY. 
Historical Acrostic.—* What hath God wrought ?”—BuNNny. 
Quickst(p.—Titania Quickstep. 
“Her feet are more licht than a fairy’s feat, 
ho dances on bubbles where brooklots meet.” 
are Word.— HItimM 
- = » } 
MAT 
BUNNY, WHEELBARROW. 
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Miscellaneous. 


DANCING BY PROXY. 


MONG the amusements of Ori- 
ental nations, dancing is a gen- 
eral favorite. But let not the uninitia- 
ted suppore that by dances are meant 
¥alizes or coti!lions, round dances or 
quadrilles,all of which involvean amount 
of muscular exertion quite inconsistent 
with Eastern ideas of pleasure. No: the 
Oriental has a fashion of his own in re- 
‘gard to the dance; and whenever he 
feels inclined to indulge in Terpsichor- 
ean proclivities, he dces £0 not by dan- 
cing himself, but by having his slaves do 
itforbim Kings and princes, lords and 
ladies, recline at ease upon cushions of 
velvet, whiling away the lagging hours 
in sipping sherbet from golden cups, 
ecenting the breath of fragrant flowers, 
or watching the curling wreaths of smoke 
from still more fragrant cheroot:, whils 
bands of dancing slaves exhibit their 
grace and dexterity for the ex.tartain- 
ment of the august company. I remem- 
her a ball given by a British merchant 
at the capital of Siam in honor of h's 
Queen’s birthday, when several Siamese 
nobles were among the guests, and. in the 
early portion of the evening, vied with 
each other in complimenting their host 
on the briliiancy of his entertainment. 
Knowing him to be weuithy, convivial 
and fond of display, they naturally ex- 
pected something very fine in the way of 
dancing. Their sensations may be im- 
agined when the Scotch bag -pipes, play- 
ed by an old sailor, struck up the only 
music which had been found availab!e, 
and the European members of the com- 
pany rent whirling and whizzing past 
as reel, jig, and Highland fling followed 
each other in quick succession. Dumb 
with surprise and dismay, the nobles 
rushed en masse from the house, entered 
their boats and ordered the oarsmen to 
pull furiously for the mission houses, 
situated some two miles lower down 
the river. It was verging toward 
midright, but some of the missionaries 
were still busy in their libraries, and the 
excited noebieg, first knocking furiously 
atthe door, and then entering without 
waiting for a response, called clamor. 
ously, “‘ Help, help for yeur countrymen! 
“The foreigners at the British godowns 
are all gone crazy: they are dancing for 
themselves!”—From Oriental Sports, by 
Mrs. Fannie R. Feudge, in the December 
number of Lippincot’s Magazine. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NOW READY. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
A New Edition withadditional Lectures. 
J2mo, Ex. clo., $1.50; half calf, gilt or antique, $3 


This was Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known 
jl over the world. The sale of more than sixty 
thousand copies of previous editions is the best 
evidence cf its merits. The present edition is en- 
riched with three additional lectures, and a new 
preface by the author, giving reminiscences of 
+e aig of the book and of his early life in the 

est, 


Also Ready, 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
2mo. Ex. clo., $1.25; half calf, gilt or antique, $2 50. 


“«“ What acharming, what a‘ fraity’ volumo’is 
this Jast venture of a Ward Heecher! The 
‘Yele Lectures on Preaching’ can beread by 
everybody, layman or clergyman,with delight. We 
<an pcint to few recent novels which are more 
entertaining than this book.”—Boston Globe. 
This is uniform with LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, 
and these will be followed by all of Mr. Beecher’s 
works in series, 8 UNIFORM COPYRIGHT EDITION, 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
GP For sale by all Booksellers, or will be mailed poste 
patd on receipt of price. 3 


‘O FATHERS, WITH SONS IN COL- 
L&GE.—Yon can find no better present for 
your eor than 

John Todd’s Student’s Manual, 
12mo0, cloth, with notes and portrait of the author. 
Price, $1.75. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 

On receipt of price by 

BRIDGMAN & CHILDS, Publishers, 

Northampton, Mass, 


JUSGILEE! 1873, 


Better than Pictures is the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER 

The Great American Family Newspaper. %3 a vear 
with the JUBILEE YAR BOOK: SIDNEY &. 
MORSE & Cu., 37 Park Row, New York. Send 
for a sample copy. 








1823, 





DOLLINGER 


And the Old Catholic Movement. 


DODD & MEAD 


Publish this day: 


DR. DOLLINGER’S LECTUR¥ES ON THE RE- 
UNION OF THECHURCHES. 12:n0..........-.$1 50 
These lectures were delivered the present yoar 
at Munich, and define the dist'nzguished authors 
most advanced position on subjects of deep in- 
terest. 
LATELY PUBLISHED: 


DR. DOLLINGER’S FABLES AND PROPHECIES 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Edited with introduc- 
tion and notes, b: Prof. H. B. Smith, D, D., of 
Union Theclogical Seminary. Large 12mo, $2 25 


DCDD & MEAD, Publishers, 
2762 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


READ THE TWO GREAT 
AMERICAN STORIES 


By EDWARD £GGLESTON. 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
With 29 fine illustrations. Price, post-paid, $1.25, 


The End of the World, 
A Love Story. With #2 fine illustrations. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishors, 
245 Broadway, New York, 


T)ODD & MEAD 
av 

Will begin this week the piblica- 
tion of a series of illustrated volumes 
by JOHN 8. C. ABBOIT, entitled 
EARLY AMERICAN PIONEERS 
and PATKIOTS. A Series of Lives 
of Heroes and Patriots prominent in 
the settlement and early history of our 
country. 








No more stirring scenes can be found than those 
which characterize this period, and Mr. Abbott 
is pre-eminently the writer to give interest to the 
subject. The historica value of the series will 
be apparent, and it is believed that such a library 
will be welcomed by all classes of readers, young 
as well as old, 


The series will be issued in hand- 
some i12mo volumes, fully illustrated 
and handsomely bound. Price, per 
vol., $1 50, 

Ist. Daniel Boone_and the Early Settlement of 
Kentucky. (Ready this week.) 


2d. Miles Standish the Puritan Captain. (Rea- 
dy in Decemker.) 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 





EACHERS.—For Sale.—One half in- 
terest in one of the oldest and best paying 
private schools in New England, having a large 
and lucrative patronage. To anyone well qualitied 
in mathematics and common branches this offers 
an exce)lent opportunity to obtain a good and im- 
mediateincome Address, C. FRENCH, 460 Wash- 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass. 





Coux’s Absorbent Closets 
AND URINALS. 
OFFICF AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. VARICK, VESTRY & CANALSTts., 
NEW YORK. 


BREECH-LOADING 
SHOT-GUNS, 
RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
and METALLIC CARTRIDGES, 


Schuyler, Hartley & Craham, 
19 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
Send for Circulars, 


1872. HOLIDAYS. 1873. 
Toys & Fancy Goods. 


Complete assortment, at lowest market rates, An 
experience of thirty-six years a guarantee. 


JOSEPH B. PURDY, Importer 
82 & 31 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


NEW CAR?PET.—THE GREAT Won- 
DER.—The New England €arpet Co., es- 
tablished over a quarter of a century ago, having 
expended much time, talent and money, to pro- 
duce a stylish and durable carpet at # low price, 
after yeors of ox menting with the best artt- 
zans, bave brough -Jut a carpet which they have 
named and willbe snownas German Tapestry 
being exact imitation of Solid Brussels, the first 
thousand piecesof which, in order to introduce 
them, will be sold for 37% cents per yard. Samples 
sent by mail in receipt of 10 cents. or 5 different 
patterns. 5) cents. EW ENGLAND CARPS&T 
O., 373 Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 














“FEARFUL.” 
The amount of money thrown away in buying 
poor shoes. Good 
CABLE SCREW WIRE 


the most economical. 





A protrnding toe is not a sightly thing, say noth- 
ing about health and comfort. SULVER TIPPED 
Shoes never wear out at the toe, 

For sale by all Dealers. 


r 





ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fine Bronze, Crystal, 
AND 
GILT GAS FIXTURES, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH BRONZES 
FOR NEWELS. 
70, 72 and 74 Wooster St., 
(ABOVE BROOME STREET.) 





HXTRA!!! 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Have manufactured expressly for the 
present Season a Splendid Variety of 


HOUSE COATS, 
SMOKING JACKETS, 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
RAILWAY RUGS, 
TRAVELING SHAWLS, 


&e., &e., 


Adapted to Comfort. 


&e., 


SECOND STORY, FRONT, 
637 BROADWAY. 





Orient Safety Lamps. 
Made entirely of metal, are the only lamps in us 
which can neither break, leak, nor explode. An 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted to all housshol¢ 
uses, also, to stores, factories, churches, &¢. 


Agenis Make $10 a Daz 


SELLING THESE LAMPS; 
Manufactured by 
WALLACE & SONS 
89 Cham’ 


bers 8t., New York 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


115,572 Magnificent Juveniles 
at your price. 
| 35,467 Beautiful Books for the Holi- 
days, at our 7. 
122,342 Miscellaneous Books for Pree 
sents, at any price. 
Catalogues Nos. 33 & 35, Free. Send 
stamp. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Stereoscopic Views, etc., 
asiven away. 


almos ° 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman, opposite 
New Post Office. 


WANTED ACENTS 
To sell articles needed by every one. 


PLUMB & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I ADY AGENTS, DRESSMAKERS, 
MILLINERS, and DRY GOODS DEALERS, 
to whom —_ commission will be paid in the sale 
of anew and indispensable article of ladies’ ap- 
arel just now introduced. 8end —a envelope 
Se particulars, or 25 cts. for three of the twelve 
different styles. Address BH. M. FLANDHRS; 339 
Washington 8t., Boston. 


UDSON RIVER PROPERTY - UnvsvAt 
OPPORTUNITY.—A substantial Stone House, 
picturesque grounds and river views, larze water 
tront, at the most desirable point.and m ‘stricniy 
populated district on the river. one hour from the 
city. Price. $135,000, on very easy terms. A more 
sure and rapidly improving investment than any 
city real estate. Address Box 433, or 4 Warren st., 
Room 9, 














Residence in lilinois. 


In a fine and flourishing town, on the C. B. & Q. 

. R., ashort ride from Chicsgo. 
Buildings nearly new—large—commodious and 
well supplied with modern improvements, such as 
Furnace, &c. Grounds finely improved. Situatea 
on one of the best residence streets in town. Will 


be sold very low. 
GEO. L. EPPS, Denmark, Iowa. 


IME WILL TELL that ‘‘ HONESTY 
is THE best POLICY.” On this principle the 

“STAR SPANGLED BANNER”’ has been published 
for ten years. It has never “ suspended” nor 
“gold out.” It has done JUST AS IT AGREED TO 
Do, and 50,000 subscribers prove that its course 
bas PAID. It now offersa new, geniwne, Pran 
Chromo, “ A BOUQUET OF AUTUMN LEAVES,” an 
its 40 column 8 page Ledger-size paper, 15 months 
for only 1.00. Every number exposes swindlers 
and quacks. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
months for 15 cts., boy eH 6 cts. Address, 
Star Spangled Banner, .N. H 











AGENTS WANTED. _ 
A GREAT COMBINATION 


and the very best business opportunity ever of. 
fered, is to be fcund in an Agency for taking sub« 
scr. ptions to 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’s 


LITERARY. FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with which 
isgiven awaythe !argest and best Preminm Pic- 
ture offerea, the new and exquisite$12,99 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH 


cared “Run-Away and her Pets.” (Olegra 
sre the cho cest class of French Art-printing Me 
oils—the perfection of Oil-Chromo.)—We also give 
the UN $10 pair of Genuine Fren*h 011 Chro. 
mos. **Wid? Awake” and **Fast Asleep,” sup. 
jects L FE-SIZE—charming fac similes of origina] 
Oil Paintings This paper has the largest circeutz. 
tion in the world. 't wilinext year be mde batter 
than ever. Serial ta'es by world-famous authors, 
L. M. ALCOTT, EDWARD EGGLESTON, HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE, etc. Nawand brill ant contripy. 
tors. lliustrated Holiday Number and pack nos, of 
Miss Alcott’sstory FREE. The most taking “Com. 
binaticn ” and the largest commissions! One Agent 
m: de in 3 months; another $537 in 35 days; 
arotrer #4 40 in one week; Ove $31.60 in one day, 
£nd many others from $5 and 210 to $40 per day, 
This year our cffers are even more profitable. 

No waitirg for the premiuazs. THE SUBSCRIBER 
GEIS THEM WHEN HE PAYS HIS SUBSCRIPTION, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent r en and women wanted eyerywhere, 
To get g00d territory, exclusively ass kned, send 
early for circular ardterms! J B. FORD & Co., 
= ew be Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Iil.; San Fran. 
cisco, Cal. 














Agents Wanted for the 


GREAT FIRES OF HISTORY, 


Including Chicago, Boston, Portland, New York, 
Loncon,ete. The Caures of Fire; Old and New 
Metbeas of Extinguithing Fire; Safes, Fire-Proof 
Bui'dings, Bank Vaults, etc., and their value in case 
of fire; Insurance. Is it safe? Its history, Basis, 
Management, &c. Brim-full of Reliable, Valuable 
Intormation for all. Replete with Thrilling Incle 
derts, Wondorful Deeds, Exciting, Humorous, 
ana Pathetic Scenes. The only complete live work 
eut. Right up tothe times inevery way. Finvly 
Tlustrated, and going like Hot Cakes. Agents want. 
ed everywhere. Greatinducements offered. Ad. 
dress Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


5g, «+0 $250 per month, everywhere 

tu - ~ale, to introduce the GENUINA 
» maleandfe. ““ON SENS FAMILY SEW. 
IMPROVED COm._ “-ahine will stitch, hem, 
© ING MACHINE. This m. ‘a and embroider 
@ fell, tuck. quilt, cord, bind, bra.. “a Ful. 
3 in a most superior manner. Price on., we 





ly licensed and warranted for five years. 
will pay $1.000 for any machine that will sewa 
stronger, more beauiiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours, It makes the * Elastie Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 

cloth cannct be pulled apart without tering it. 
£ we pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 
@ expenses, or a commission frem which twice 
Opthat amount can be made. Address 8SECOMB 

& CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chica. 
@ go. Ii. ; or 8t. Louis, Mo, 


FLAME SWEPT 


Boston and Chicego. 
A full and graphic account of the greatest Fires 
Fall tartling 


~ 





of the World. of interest and o 

events; Blowing up of Buildin 

in Terror; Sacrifice of Life ; 

Penniless. NTS WANTED. 

scriptive circular and terms, address UNION 
UB CO., Philadelptia, Pa,, Cincinnati, Ob 

Springfield, Mass , or Atlanta, Ga. 


For Agents.—The Pictorial Fireside 

and Parior Polyglot Family Bible 

The most beautiful and most complete. New 

Features. OUR AGENTS ARE SWEEPING THE 

FI . New Pian (most favorable) for obtains 

ing Agents’ Outfit. 
AMERICAN FAMILY BIBLE PUBLISHING Co.. 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 

Cincinnati and Chicago. 











The best terms offered. AGENTS WANTED for 


Explorations in 
A EF FR A. 
The HERALD- 


Dr. Livingstone discovered. 
STANLEY Expedition comolete. jarge octavo 
rowready. Gutfit $1.00. UNION PUBLISHING 
CO., Chicago, Phila., or Springfield, Mass. 


“O THE WORKING CLASS, male or 
female $60 a week gusranteed. Respectable 
erployment at home, day or evening; no capital 
required ; full instructions and valuable paskages 
of goods to start with sent free by mail. Address, 
with 6 cent returu stamp, M. YOUNG & Cu., lé 
Courtlandt St., New York. 


ar O EACH WEEK. Agents 
Ss ( 2. Wanted Everywhere. Busi- 
ness strictly legitimate. Particulars: free. Ad- 
dress, J. WORTH, St. Louis, Me. 











AGENTS — Ladies particularly—can make 
money working for us, as there is no counpetision. 
and the goods are wanted by every one. Address, 

Ihe McKEBR M’F”’ 


CoO., 
309 Broadway, New York. 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEELY 


in every community. Large cash commission. 
Address AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, Publish- 
ers, New York. 








Perine’s | Agents wanted 
MADE | Hlerant ste0) | cand samp, ft 


Introducing» Engravings. full particulars, 
GEO. E. PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade St., N. Y- 


50 PER WEEE. 


$10 to M0a week 





Illustrated circulars 

sent. Save er cent, fuel, keeps 
out rain, cold and snow. Don’t neglect thts a 
pepey Best paying business in the country, 
and but little capital required. WESTERN WEA 
TEER STRIP M’r’G Co., Cleveland, O. 





100 Year Almanac. For 50 CENTS WO send 
ostpald an Almanac giving every year, Peeath. 
Wook and Day ofthe Cousut? 0m 10, Asemta, Ad- 
dar for 3873. Extra inducemen . - 
dress GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ENTS may lesrn something greatly 
ee «Ane na and obtain specimens 
and full particulars free, by addressing nt 
LITERARY AND ART AGENCY, Newburgh, 
N. 








want absolutely the best selling 
ig for circulars of VENT’s UN- 

ABRIDGED ILLUS. FAMELY BIBLE. Over 1100 p: 

10 be }2in, 200 pages Bible Aids, 

$6.25 Gilt Bdge, 1 clasp. $8.25. Fu 

$11.00. ‘“* BELDEN : THE 

ter Evenings. 36th 1000 ready. 

FARMBD'S House. Boon ‘The stander aNT 

1000 r , Epizootic Treatments, &c. C. FB. , 

Kew York andCincinrati.. VENT & GOODRIOR, 
cago. 











(ate ih 
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Financial. 


——— 
—_—_—_—~S—i(is 
For the week ending Dee. 7. 
‘yhe Treasury Statement for November did 
not appear in time for publication last week. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 
sa ceeeeerecccccccesccece 200 Ee Tae oe 






























Interest.- ecccccccceccceccecceceeese 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST ON LAWFUL MONEY. 
Principal .---+++- hencannne oaeenne ere es AT | 

[nterest.----+++eeeeeeeeee see sereneeeece ’ 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE 
MATURITY. 
Principal...--+eeeeseereee seeeeceeeeeece 4,210,410 26 
[nterest..--+---eeeeeeee htncncsbbobeaiite 857,633 48 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
ER caravncnasvon aisinineen coneenes 446,604,232 62 
Priqaimed TRBODONE. cccccccccsene eaben 16,604 84 
TOTAL DEBT. 
ncipal.......+. eecees 2,229,224, 922 83 
ja sosccocecce 84,020,859 28 
Total cocccccceccccccccccssecs soonees 2,263, 754,782 16 
CASH IN THE TREASURY, 
IT. coccccccccccccccce ° em ant | 
DME iis casinaestevessenaeetemeesne 
Special deposit’ for redemption of si 
J certificates of deposit, as provided 
DY 1BW. ee ssescececccccccserecccscceees 24,465,000 00 
Total ccccccccccccccccccccccccces «-. 105,186,751 $4 


DEBT LESS CASH IN THE TREASURY. 

+++ $2,160,563,030 32 
Nov. 1, 1872.... cececcccesces ce Slt, 006 200 14 
Decrease Of debt during past month 1,198,229 82 
Deercase Of debt since March 1. 1872 65,245,367 66 
Decrease of debt from March }, 189, 
tO March 1, 1372.........-seecccsseee 209,649,762 03 
The Banks.—The weekly bank statement 
ghows the following changes: 








foans sr SSitin smo. BST 
Boece . . « 38-209.5 Ine. 262 300 
Circulation . = 27.569.100 Des. 1.890 
Dapos'ts » = 2501980 Inc. 3.104.500 
LegalTender . 46,40!;200 Ine, 768,300 
fhe following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 
Gold (lowest 112%X).....+++++++113,112% .11334,1133¢,113 4 
U. 8. 58, "81, COU......eeceeeee eee LOOM 11036,111 4,112 
U.B. 63. "81. reg....0.-+--.(EX COU) 113 1134 .1135¢, 113% 
Uz. B. 68, 81. COUP... -.0e00+eL1736.11736.007 & 118g , 118 
U.S. 520, 62, COUP ....e0..08- oeveeeeceell df 11334 118% 
U.S. 5:20, 64, COUP........eeeeeeeeeee ALS} 1134 113% 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, COUP... 206. 0-031 6.113% 11334, 113%, 14 
v 4 .. 968, COUP... cccccccecccccses kamnewaseil 116,117 


0-40, TOL .ccccccccceesseeee e109 ,1094,U956,109% 
U.8. 10-40,coup .. peiebe cane «1944.0 956 109% 109% 
U.8. Currency, 112 $4 11236, 11234 ,11236 
Y.C.&H.R 96% 95 +62 
Harlem.. 





















abash.. 70,6936 69% 69K. 
Vortowestern, 8634 87% 87,8636 ,8 °% 8736 8846 
Northwestern PEOLecocee -90 54 .91,99 36 90% 9014 0% 
t. Paul ans socccreeneBlg SE 53% ,55 56 ,533¢ 53% 
et. SR G4 16% To 166 7636, 76°% 
Lake Shore........  ---..-+00 94 36. 336 4,93 36 9356 
Rock Island =. ...111% 


1141 134.114 114% .1423¢.113%4 
..102%¢, 108,102 102.103 

843.8756 8656 96% 7996 

16% 75% ,1634.77% 7746 
185% B14 3736.37 % 38 
w. 5256 ,53,533¢ 52% ,5256.53 


BUSINESS “NOTICE. 


Isr BANKING HOUSE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau 81., New-York. 


NEw York, Dec. 9, 1872. 

; The total amount of the{First MoRTGAGE 
81x Fyn CENT. GOLD Bonps of the CHEsA- 
pEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD CoMPANY, is 
$15,000,cCe, secured upon & property wavs? in- 
trinsic value cannot be less than $35,000,000 to 
$40,000,000, and the location and advantages 
of which are such gs to render a profitable 
traffic and a large revenue certa‘n. This en- 
tire amount had been sold,and the original 
negotiation ef the Loan was formally ctosed 
in September last. 

Inorder to more thoroughly complete the 
road with Iron Bridges, Solid Embankments, 
Permanent Masonary, and Steel Rais on por- 
tions of the rout3; provide extensive im- 
Provements and facilities for the trans- 
actionota large business at both termini, 
and to furnish a more libera! equipment—all 
of which are demanded by racent indications 
as to the immediate bus' ness of the road upon 
completion— the Directors authorized the is- 
sue of $5,000,000 in seven per cent. Debentur3 
Bc nds, i. e., Bonds not secured by Mortgage. 

In the negotiation of the SEVEN PER CENT. 
Bonds,a moderate amount of the S1x PER 
Cent. First MORTGAGE Bonrs of the Com- 
pany, previously sold, have been rezeived in 
Fart payment, a porticn of which remains fo 
be disposed of. 

The Bonds are in denominations of $109, 
#500, and $1,000, either coupon or registered; 
imMerestatihe rate of six per cent. per an- 
num, payable May and November ; both Prin- 
cipal and Interest payable in Gold Coin in the 
City of New York. 

. At their present price, they yield over SEVEN 

FR CENT. In GOLD on their cost. 

F fe Mortgege Bonds upon firs'-class com- 

P eted roads are notably scarce, and comimaid 
— aratively high prices; and as the Chesa- 
| pe Obio Bonéstmay now be practic ily 
ranked among the best of tha: class of securi- 
intr the present opporiunity for investment 
atin peculiarly favorable to Uapitalists 
= nve:tors seesing investmerts on advan- 
gecus terms, with the prosp-ct of an early 

ur ancein market value, 
the, (C™mPlet on of the road; a renewal of 
o_o for American securities iu Eu- 
on gpreturning ein our money markets, 
e Jarge amounts usually seeking in- 


Vest entin tre early 
: part of the year, must 
eag eo the rapid absorption of these @ ands. 
oon ‘ae deposi's and allow interest on 
ble mail, — certificates of deposit availa- 
lone. un Ls peo | of the country, make collect- 
Btotk Ex 








Central cf New Jersey 
fie Mail 

















Stocks and Bonds at the 
b 
and deai in avge, on Com on, for cash, 


missi 
Pacific Bonds geermment Securities, Central 
FISK & HATCH. 





TO INVESTORS. 


Weare selling at par and interest, and recom- 
mend to careful investors, the First Mortgage 
Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. Special attention is called to 
the ample Land security on which these Bonds 
rest, in addition to the usual guaranty of a first 
mortgage on the Road, its Equipments and Harn- 
ings. The Lands of the Company thus far sold 
have realized $5.97 per acre. The Grant averages 
about 23,000 acres per mile of road. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


Banking Rouse of HENRY CLEWS & CO. 
82 Wall Street, New York. a 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Bsjance:, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 
Issued bv the Montclair Railway 
Oo., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. Itis a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of alarge business and a fine future. THI£ 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAG®H OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDE 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT I2 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 














A7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one ci 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
moat desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
Tording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 


We believe them one of the safest and mosi 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS € CO., 
- 


Bs 
80LE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
Ne. 25 Pine Street, 





Banking House 
OF 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
14 Nassau St., New York. 


DEPOSITS received subject to check at sight. 
INTEREST allowed on datly balances. 

CERTIFICATES of DEPOSIT issued, baating 
interest available at all business centers. Collec- 
tions made on a)! points. 

SIGHT DRAFTS and TELEGRAPHIC TRANS- 
FERS on San Francisco. 

STOCK, BONDS and GOLD bought and so!d on 
commission for cash. Carefully selected invest- 
ment securities for sale. 

We specially recommend the 7 PER CENT. 
GOLD FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of the 
INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON and 
WESTERN RAILWAY EXTENSION AS 
A prime security, fully entitled to the confidence 
of all investors. PRICE 90 and INTEREST. 
Pamphlets and circulars relating to the bonds 
furnished on application. 





FIRE CANNOT BURN THEM!! 

The solid ten per cent. investments of THE CEN- 
TRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY can be impaired by 
NOLHING BUT AN EARTHQUAKE!! After 
POKTLAND, CHICAGO, and BOSTON, prudent men 
will prefer an Lilinois farm to a granite block as 
security jfor money. $100,000 wanted immediately. 
Absolutely no risk and ceriain and geome pay- 
ments. Ask the“ AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
aboutthis. A net 10 per cent. semi-annually at 
Bank in New York. Has loaned millions, and 
never lost adollar. Address C. I. L. A., Jackson- 
ville, Dlinois, P. O. Box 657, 


10 Per Ct. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Ct. Nebraska School Bonds. 


The safest and most remunerative of bond in- 
vestments. 

Totai amount of Kansas Schoo! Bonds issued to 
January 1, 1872, $1,369,606; amount outstanding 
Jav.1, 1872, $498,219. 

Balance has been redeemed. 

Choice lots for sale below part hy 

FITCH, OTIS & CO, 
No. 11 Pine st., New York. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, New York. 
Agents for the sale of the following Railroad 


ds: 
CANADA SOUTHERN, CAYUGA 
TAKE, MONTC.ATS of Soo Jere 4. 











SEVEN PER CENT. 
Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds, 


(CoUPON OR REGISTERED) 
GUARANTEED BY THE 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 
$1,000,000 Capital. 


Principal and Interest (Semt-Annually) 
payable in the City of New York. 





These Bonds are offered to investors as ABSO- 
LUTELY PERFHCT SECURITIES, which the 
most cautious persons may purchase witn entire 
contidencein the payment of both principal and 
interest when due. 

Every Bond is not only secured by real estate of 
mcre than double value, but is also guaranteed 
by a Company whose Trustees and Managers are 
the following weil known gentlemen: 


John Jacob Astor. Peter McMartin. 
aT. M. Alexander. John J. McCook, 
C. B. Blair. George D Morgan, 
Henry R. Bond. Wa. B. Ogden, 
Hon. Augustus Bran- 


Sage. 

Churies Butler. 
Robert Coit, Jr. 
George W. Duer. 
Jonathan Edwards. 
Augus. W. Greenleaf. 
Hon. Henry P. Haven. 
Henry B. Hyde, 
Adrian {selin. 


Jos. Patterson, 

A_ N. Ramsdell. 
Wai. Remsen. 
Jas. A. Roosevelt. 
Ewil Sauer. 

M. L. Seudder, Jr. 
J. Gregory Smith, 
Solomon Smith, 
John Jefferries, Jr. Geo, H. Stuart. 
Eugene Kelly. Hon. Geo. B. Upton. 
Robt. Lenox Kennedy. Geo. Walker. 
John D. Maxwell. Samuel Willets. 


For farther information, inquire at the Naw 
York office of the Company, No. 76 Cedar Street. * 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, President. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a4 variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors. furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 
ernment securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET, 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


10 Per Cent. Bonds of Otoe Co., Neb. 
GUARANTEED by Nebraska City Nat’! Bank. 
Value of property, $15,000,000. For sale be- 

low par, also other choice securities. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
ay and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 

10 














Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 

Furnish all kinds of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 

—_—. First-class Railway and other Loans, 
and do a 


General Banking Business. 
NORTH BRITISH 
AND 


MERCANTILE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
OFFICE, 50 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


This Company having passed through the Chi- 
cago and Boston confiagrations with heavy losses, 
which have been and will be met promptly, with- 
out materially reducing the large Fire Reserve of 
the Company, which is still over 

$2,500,000, 
feels called upon to take a firm stand for the safety 
of the public and itself. 

The recent disasters prove the necessity of large 
reserves and immense resources to meet similar 
emergencies. To secure these, adequate rates or 
premium must be obtained, and large collec- 
tive liabilities must be assumed with great caution. 
Our system of liabilities in all the la-ge cities in 
the United States, which has proved so successful 
both in the Chicago and Boston conflagrations, is 
such that no one conflagration can occur to seri- 
ously impairthe resources of this Company, and 
no one which shal! equal Chicago and Boston com- 
bined will absorb the Fire Reserve and Surplus 
It is on this basis that we can assure the public of 
entire security, and nothing shall cause us to de- 
viate fromit. Such a plecge makes the policies 
of this Company worth any reasonablerates. We 
can no longer tamper with inacequate rates of pre- 
miums, which have proved the destruction of so 
many Fire Insurance Companies and occasioned 
such disappointment and loss tothe assured, Be- 
Heving that the greet mass of insurers are fully 
persuaded as to the wisdom of our position, we 
shall be happy to transact business with them on 
the terms propcosed, and we invite the active co- 
eperation of ail reliable companies. 

DIRECTORS 

SOLON HUMPHREYS, Chairman, of B.D. Mor- 
gan & Co. 

CHAS. H. DABNEY, late of Dabney, Morgan & 
Co. 

DAVID POWS8, of David Dows & Co, 

EGiSTO P. FABBRi, cf Fabbri & Chauncey. 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, of 8. B. Chittenden & Co. 

SHEPPARD GANDY, of Sheppard Gandy & Co. 

THEO. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 

EZRA WHITE. 








Capital, - - - $10,000,000 
Reserve, Boston deducted, 2,500,000 
Life Asscts - - 11,000,000 

$23,500,000 
Fire Assets in U. 8. 1,500,000 


WM. CONNER, —- 
CHAS E. WHITE, 
SAM. P. BLAGDEN,) Managers. 





USE WARD'S INK. 


BAM WARN &Co. 
8 BTATE anc Ne cee 4 LTR Erne, 
w -T:ON 





1872—1873! ~ 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, now almno3t en« 
teriag upon the thirty-third yearo? its useful« 
neés,1s toe most popular and pre-eminently 
the best Western farm and fireside journal. It 
is original, reliable, and comprehensive, each 
number presen‘ing a rich variety of instruc- 
tive and entertaining mater. Issued weekly, 
its contents are always fresh and seasonable, 
and notwithstanding its present hign standard 
of excellence, the publishers are warr inted in 
promising that it enailte a better paper next 
year than ever before. Though de:igned es- 
pecially to meet the wents of Western, North- 
western and Southern farmers and industrial 
men, an? their fam'lies, it is also just what is 
needed by the thousands of people at the East 
who contemplate “going West,” and bence wish 
to know all apout Western farming, fruit- 
growing tree-planting, cost of land, improved 
and unimprovea, character of soiland climate, 
mode of cultivation, average yield, &.,&c. 


Now is the time to Subscribe! 


Because, for the purpose of introducing Tar 
PRAIRIE FARMER into households were it is 
not now taken, we make the fo'lo ving liberal 
offer. made by no other Weekly Journal in the 
country, viz: Toevery new subscriber to THR 
PRAIRIE FARMER, for the year 1873, whose 
name, accompanied by TW DOLLA~8, is re- 
ceived after this date and prior to January 
next, we will send the paper for the remainder 
of 1:72, gratis. That is: Subscriptions will date 
from the time received, and expire January 
Ist 1874! Therefore, if you sub cribe now, 
you will receive THE P&ATRIB FAY MER four- 
teen months at the regular price fora year. and 
the sooner you subscribe, the more you will ‘get 
for your money! 


Now is the time to get Subscribers! 


Because you can reap the ben “fit or the fore- 
going offer of the rest of the yeur free to new 
subscribers for 1873, by presenting it a3 an in- 
ducement—and thereby be enebled to sezure 
ala:ger club in less time than if you waited 
until the close of the year. Sesides, “the 
early bird catches the worm, andif you goto 
work now you will have a comparatively c ‘ear 
ficld and readily secure many subscriptions 
which afew weeks later will, perhaps, bave 
been given to some other journal. Therefore, 
we cal! upon a'l of our oid agents and friends 
everywhere, as well ai new one:, to begin 
the canvass immediately and in carnest and let 
us have a lively. vigorous and successful cam- 
paign, 


You Dowt Work for Nothing ! 


Remember that ovr New Premium List, now 
ready, embraces One Hundred Useful and At- 
tractive Articles, offered on most desiravle 
terme,also, that Agents, who prefer it, may 
retain, in remitting, a Cash Commission gf 
Twenty per Cent. Sample copies of the paper, 
and other canvassing documents, are ready 
and fui nished free on applicaiion, Send for 
them andgotowork, Address 


Prairie Farmer Comp’y, 


CHICACO. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashion Reports, 
The Best Caitle Market Reports. 
* The Best General Market Reports. 
The Rest Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN.— 
Hight pages, 56 columns. $14 year, or less than 
2centsa number. Serd vour dollar. 
Address TILE SUN, New York City. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Anson D. F. Ranpotra & COMPANY,. 
770 Broadway, cor. 9th Street, have a 
very large assortment, English a3 well as 
American, of Books for Children, includ- 
ing selections from the catalogues of the 
Religious publishing societies. 


Mark your Clothing, Books, Cards, &c, 
WITH THE 
SILVER APEX HAND STAMP. 
Furriehea compl«te. with C-se.of Tro. '~, Pad, 
ee ee ~ \gents 
Woe un. a. .Y BS ooo tds, bea. 0 usd, VID 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF HAY. 


HERE will be a heavy demand, and high 
prices paid for hay during the winter upon which 
we have entered, and it will often be important to as- 
certain the amount of hay in the mow or stack, or in 
whatever shape it happens to be. We do not claim the 
credit of having collected the following rules; that be- 
longs, so far as we know, to the Massachusetts Plow- 
man, but we have taken the liberty of condensing and 
changing so considerably that the quotatiqn marks are 
omitted. 

Simple cubic measurement can never be depended 
upon for perfect accuracy, but it is usually the only 
available means of approximation. Four hundred and 
fifty cubic feet to each ton are allowed for timothy, 
red-top and the like, in the lower haif of the mow. 
Five hundred and fifty cubic feet are allowed for the 
upper half, after the hay has lain a few weeks and 
settled. Clover hay on a scaffold takes six hundred 
cubic feet to each ton after it has lain for three months. 
An Uxbridge, Mass., farmer says that in a cubic mass 
of hay, measuring twenty feet on top, bottom and 
sides, four hundred feet to each ton is the lowest ad- 
missible estimate. He says: “In ascaffold of hay eleven 
and a half feet square and nine feet high, making 1,1901¢ 
solid or cubic feet, there was, by actual weight, 5,076 
pounds of hay; or, alittle over two tons and half of 
hay. The hay was upland interval, resembling red- 
top. This gives a fraction less than fourteen hundred 
and sixty-nine cubic feet to the ton. Under ordinary 
circumtsances, five hundred solid fect of well-packed, 
not very close, hay, is considered with us to be a fair 
estimate for a ton.” 

Good herdsgrass hay, according to a Vermont farm- 
er, averages 400 cubic fect to cach ton, where a large 
quantity is stored, and 500 where the quantity is com- 
paratively small. 

As arule, then, a cube of eight feet will make a ton 
of timothy, and a quarter more should be allowed for 
clover. If there is a mixture of clover, some judgment 
is of course necessary to arrive at a correct result. So, 
also, if the hay is very fine, a fewer number of feet 
will make a ton. So many variable elements are in- 
volved in these calculations, that even the most expe- 
rienced buyers and sellers are fain to admit the uncer- 
tainty of their most cherished rules; but, when the 
quality of the hay is known, and modifying cir- 
cumstances are borne in mind, it is possible to reach 
a result reasonably satisfactory. In the best barns of 
modern construction hay-scales are arranged whereby 
the exact weight of every load can be taken as it is 
brought to the barn, and this is the only way in which 
the trouble and uncertainty of calculating the number 
of cubic feet per ton can be avoided. 








FERTILIZERS. 


NE of the most interesting facts which this ex- 
traordinary wet season has brought out is, that 
fertilizers applied to soils in dry summers without ap- 
preciable effects, are rendered available in those that 
are wet. The plats upon which our fertilizers have 
been applied during the past years, when the rainfall 
has been so deficient, produced wonderfully this season. 
The fertilizing substances have been lying dormant in 
the soil for the want of water to render them soluble or 
to hold them in solution, and this year the conditions 
have been favorable for promoting the changes, chemi- 
cal and mechanical, necessary for plant food to be 
made available. Owing to the dry weather the past 
three years, it has been difficult to conduct experiments 
with manures, and reach anything like reliable results. 
Hundreds of farmers have been misled, and have con- 
demned as worthless manurial substances which had 
positive value, and which needed the usual meteorolo- 
gical agencies to render them assimilable. Farm dung 
and stable manures, as well as chemical fertilizers, have 
not exerted their full influence upon soils to which they 
have been applied, because of the absence of rain. This 
season they have been thoroughly subjected to the ac- 
tion of water, and crops have been benefited by the 
dormant manurial agent applied two or three years ago, 
Manures are not lost which do not act promptly, unless 
they are blown away by winds, or are washed into 
brooks in sudden and violent showers, which sometimes 
fall upon the baked earth in summer. If they remain 
in or upon the soil, favorable seasons, which are sure to 
come, will force them to give up to plants the food they 
contain, and the husbandman receives his returns in 
abundant crops.—Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


AGRICULTURE.—Here is what the President says 
in his message : “The report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture gives a very full and interesting account of the 
several divisions of that department—the horticultural, 
agricultural, statistical, entomological, and chemical— 
and the benefits conferred by each on the agricultural 
interests of the country. The whole report is a com- 
plete history in detail of the workings of that depart- 
ment in all its branches, showing the manner in which 
the farmer, merchant, and miner are informed, and the 
extent to which they are aided in the!z pursuits. The 
Commissioner makes Cy recommendation, that meas- 
ures be taken by Congress to protect and induce the 
planting of forests, and suggests that no part of the 
public lands should be disposed of +vitiou*® *h2 eondi- 
tion that onc tenth of it be reserved ia tiaaver where i! 





exists, and where it does not exist, inducements should 
be offered for planting it.”” This encourages us to hope 
that before many years we may have a federal bureau 
of foresters, who will at least save us from the frightful 
waste that is going on to-day. 
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OUR PROSPECTUS. 


ITH this number, we send out to our expir- 

ing subscribers their Renewal Bills, and wish to 
ask their attention to the programme for the coming 
year, which these cvolumns set forth. The numerous 
fresh attractions arranged for in the improving ard en- 
riching of the paper itself are supplemented by the 
very beautiful work of art which we have been prepar- 
ing as a present to our subscribers. 

Last year’s experience has taught us asalutary lesson, 
and, instead of trying to keep up our supply of chromos 
from three presses, we have at this moment upon our 
work in Paris sixteen steam presses, turning out not 
only the pretty “‘ BAniss,”’ for which there is a contin- 
uous demand, but also our new premium Oleograph, 
“THE PET’S PARADISE.” Thisis one of the most charm- 
ing pieces of color and sentiment that any household 
was ever adorned with. The earlier Renewals come in, 
the earlier will the new Oleographs be received: so Rr- 
NEW PROMPTLY, AND LosE NO NUMBERS OF THE PAPER! 





THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the largest circula- 
tion of its class in the world, has enabled its publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its Editorial Department by 
the addition of experienced and successful writers and edit- 


“SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
is73! 


For 


A Series of Star Articies 


By Mr. Beecher has been already commenced, and 
will be continued through the year. 


SERIAL STORIES 
BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The publishers have arranged for several serial tales 
by the most popular and famous American writers, to com- 
mence at different = during the year. Among the 
Authors thus engaged are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Author of ‘Little Women,’ * Little Men,’ “The Old- 
Fashioned Girl,” ete., cte. 
Her new Story, full of fresh life and beauty, will be 
commenced in our Illustrated Holiday Number! SO, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ My Wife and I,” 
“Sam Lawson’s Stories,” ete., ete. 
Her new Story is one on which she has been long en- 
gaged, and is the Sequel to ‘‘ My Wife and I.” 


EDWARD ECCLESTON, 


Author of ** The Hoosier Schoolnaster,” “The End of 
the World,’’ ete. 


ROBERTSON CRAY. 


This is the nom de plume of snother favorite story- 
writer, heretofore known chiefly by the brilliancy, wit, pathos, 
humor and readableness of the shorter tales published over his 
own name, 

The above Serials in book form would cost more than 
double our subscription price. 


A SPLENDID LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 


Including not ey | those who have heretofore written 
for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but also many others whom our 
increasing resources enable us more and more widely to seek 
out and secure, among the most eminent and attractive writ- 
ers of England and America. 

The following list comprises those who are already among 
our contributors, or who will write during the coming year: 
E. L. GopkKIN, of the Nation. |Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, |Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, 
of the Independent.|CELIA BURLEIGH, 
J.B.T. MARSH, of the Advance.| ROSE TERRY, 
Rey. LYMAN ABBOTT, Mrs. R. 8S. GREENOUGH, 
of the Christian Weekly.|LouIsa M. ALCOTT, 
R. W. RAYMOND, of the Engin-|GRACE GREENWOOD, 
eering and Mining Journal. |CARL SPENCER, 
Rev. ABEL STEVENS, Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR, 
of the Methodist..And other famous women. 
Rev. H. ALLON, of the British| Also, 

Quarterly Review. |Pres’t PORTER, of Yale College. 

Cras. DUDLEY WARNER, |Pres’t GILLMORE, 
of the Hartford Courant. of Univ. of California. - 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Rey. LEONARD BAcon, D.D., 
of Old and New.) of Yale Theol. Sem. 

And other famous Newspaper;Bishop HUNTINGTON, 

of Central New York. 
Buin Crane. of Rhode Island. 
Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D., 
THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
Rey. Epw. BEECUER, 2.D., 
And many others 


A Department of Questions and Answers 

Has been established, under the supervision of one of 
the most popular and distinguished writers of the day, which 
will every week answer queries on religious, moral, biblical, 
social, and other topics of general interest. : 


FREE! 
The Illustrated Holiday Number. 

We present to every subscriber for 1873 a copy of our 
beautiful Dltustrated Holiday Number of December 18th, with 
Christmas Pictures, Christmas Stories; and interesting matter 
by Mrs. Stowe, the poet Whittier, and many others. In this 
commences Miss Alcott’s new Story, the sacceeding numbers 
of which, up to January Ist, will be sent to every subseriber, 
Also, 


men. SO, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

J. W. DE FoREsT, 
CHARLES L. BRACE, 
ELIgU BURRIT?, 





GIVEN. AWAY! 


A New and Exquisite FRENCH 


Oleograph, 
(A name given only to the highest and choicest class of 
French and Italian Art-printing in oils—the perfection of oy. 
chromo!) The Picture isa FAC-SIMILE of the latest work of 
the great French Painter LopricHon—a charming subject, 
charmingly portrayed—a beautiful creation of art, entitlea 


“THE PET’S PARADISE.”’ 

The color, the finish, the delicacy of conception, the 
sweet attractiveness, and the thoroughly artistic beauty of 
the thing, make it a rare picture. It was painted expressly 
for the CHRISTIAN UNION, and will be PRESENTED to 
its Subscribers. The Original Painting cost thousands of 
francs ; the NINETEEN lithographic color-stones are made by 
Jehenne, the acknowledged master of that art in the whole 
world. Itis printed in Paris, and is the 


LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


FRENCH OIL CHROMO 


ever offered by any periodical. The size (1444 x 21 
inches) gives a wall picture of great elegance, which, in the 
picture stores, casily sells for $12. 

This picture, while beautifully complete in itself, is a 
most charming CENTER PIECE for 


‘“Wide Awake” and ‘“‘Fast Asleep,” 


those two pretty French Oil Chromos, now famous the contin- 
ent over, and of which we have already given away nearly 
130,000 Pairs to our subscribers. They are still in unabated 
demand, and no wonder, for they win the heart as well as the 
eye, and, as the Advance says, “ Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at them day after 
day and not tire of them.” We therefore shall continue to 
PRESENT FHE PAIR to every Annual subscriber who 
prefers them. The regular market price of these beautiful 
pictures is ($10) Fen Dollars; size, 10} by 1234 inches 
each. They are no common prints, but careful copies of 
paintings by Mrs. Anderson, the cminent English artist; 
printed in oil colors, from Sixteen Stones, and equal to any 
chromos heretofore issued. The subjects are LIFE-SIZE, and 
cannot fail to please all who love art or children. 

Or, we will present both the Oleograph, and-the Pair, 
on the terms given below. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ARE AS LLOWS : 


One Year, Only $3. 


1. Every subscriber, for three dollars, shall receive 
the CHRISTIAN Unron for one year, the illustrated Holiday 
number, the opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story to 
January Ist, and the choice between the two picture-prem- 
iums, viz.: the charming PAIR of Oil Chromos, “ Wide 
Awake”? and “Fast <Asleep,’’ and ‘the exquisite OLEO= 
GRAPH, “The Pet’s Paradise.” 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free! 


HOW? LOOK! 


2. Any one sending $5.75, shall receive the Curis- 
TIAN UNION for two years, the Illustrated Holiday Number, 
the opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story to January 
1st, and both of the Picture-Premiums. 


3. Any one sending $3 for himself and $3 for a new 
subscriber, (i. e., Six Dollars in all) shall receive one copy of 
the CHRISTIAN UNIon for a year, and both Picture-Premiums ; 
and the new subscriber shall receive one copy of the paper 
for a year, and either of the two picture-premiums he may 
choose: and both subscribers shall receive the Illustrated 
Holiday Number free, and all the opening chapters of Miss 
Alcott’s new story up to January Ist. 


The Picture-Premiums thus presented are deliverable 
at the publication office. If the subscriber add ten cents for 
expenses of wrapping, mailing, &c., of either premium ($3.10 
altogether) the pictures will be mailed, post-paid ; and if the 
subscriber sends 25 cts. more ($3.35 altogether), the copies 
so mailed will be strongly mounted, sized and varnished, all 
ready for framing—the pair of Chromos on card-board and 
the Oleograph on limp canvass. Or, the Olcograph mounted 
on canvass and wooden stretcher exactly like an oil painting; 
varnished, &c., $3.35, (must be sent by express at expense of 
subscriber). 

The mounted form 1s much the best for the subscri- 
ber; as all pictures must be mounted before framing ; and in 
the vast quantities we prepare, it can be done more uniformly 
and at a quarter of the usualexpense. Therefore, all subscri- 
bers should send for their pictures mounted. 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, or Registered 
Letters. Currency at the risk of the sender. 


{#- FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. -£2 
The earlier you Renew your Sub= 
scription, the sooner you get the Pic= 


ture. 
SPECIMEN CoPrEs mailed free on receipt of 6 cents. 


J. B. FORD & CcOo.:,. 
’ Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New Yorke 


ired,- 
State plainly which Premium Picture is desi: 
Pgh on eenA @5,95 for both, and the price fer 


Moumtin,. nod Mausiing. ued 


- 








